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CRIMINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  23,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
2236,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  McCollum  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bill  McCollum,  Steven  Schiff,  Stephen 
E.  Buyer,  Howard  Coble,  Fred  Heineman,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee, 
Steve  Chabot,  Bob  Barr,  Charles  E.  Schumer,  Robert  C.  Scott,  Zoe 
Lofgren,  and  Sheila  Jackson  Lee. 

Also  present:  Paul  J.  McNulty,  chief  counsel;  Glenn  R.  Schmitt, 
counsel;  Dan  Bryant,  assistant  counsel;  Aerin  D.  Dunkle,  research 
assistant;  Audray  Clement,  secretary;  and  Tom  Diaz,  minority 
counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  McCOLLUM 

Mr.  McCollum.  We'll  have  other  Members  wandering  in  in  a 
minute,  but  this  hearing  will  come  to  order.  We  welcome  all  the 
folks  who  are  here. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  this  morning  is  going  to  begin  its 
first  oversight  hearing  concerning  the  Justice  Department's  en- 
forcement of  Federal  criminal  laws.  Our  focus  today  is  on  the  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  the  Department's  Criminal  Division.  This  Di- 
vision is  responsible  for  both  overseeing  Federal  prosecutions 
throughout  the  country  and  in  many  cases  actually  prosecuting  vio- 
lators of  Federal  law.  There  are  some  15  sections  and  offices  in  the 
Criminal  Division.  Their  combined  jurisdiction  covers  the  widest 
range  of  issues,  including  organized  crime,  terrorism,  espionage, 
child  pornography,  money  laundering,  public  corruption,  violent 
crime,  white-collar  crime.  All  of  these  issues  are  important,  and, 
yet,  the  Division  faces  constant  challenges  of  identifying  and  pursu- 
ing new  law  enforcement  priorities. 

Recently,  the  Justice  Department  has  submitted  a  plan  to  Con- 
gress for  reorganizing  the  Criminal  Division.  By  the  Department's 
own  admission,  the  plan  will  not  result  in  substantial  cost  savings 
or  reduced  staffing  levels.  Indeed,  the  primary  motivation  for  the 
reorganization,  as  I  see  it,  is  tied  to  policy  considerations.  By  sepa- 
rating the  current  Terrorism  and  Violent  Crime  section,  for  exam- 
ple,  the  Department  is   attempting  to  emphasize  its  antiviolent 
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crime  activities.  This  may  be  entirely  appropriate.  That's  one  of  the 
issues  that  we're  going  to  explore  today. 

As  we  examine  the  Division's  proposed  reorganization,  however, 
we  must  be  careful  to  ensure  that  vital  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities are  not  unintentionally  deemphasized.  Again,  using  the 
Terrorism  and  Violent  Crime  Section  as  an  example,  the  merger  of 
terrorism  with  the  counterespionage  activities  of  the  current  Inter- 
nal Security  Section  could  result  in  a  diminution  of  espionage  pros- 
ecutions. In  my  judgment,  that  would  be  a  serious  error  if  it  were 
to  occur.  I  don't  want  to  imply  that  it  would,  but  I  think  we  need 
to  examine  it. 

Another  potential  unintended  consequence  of  reorganization 
could  be  a  downturn  in  money  laundering  prosecutions.  It's  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  is  determined  that  prosecutors  in 
the  field  are  sufficiently  trained  to  use  the  money  laundering  stat- 
utes and  that  a  separate  section  of  the  Criminal  Division  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  is  something  that  the  subcommittee  may 
wish  to  explore  in  more  detail. 

Finally,  and  unrelated  to  the  reorganization,  the  subcommittee 
will  examine  both  today  and  in  upcoming  hearings  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  area  of  drug  law 
enforcement.  Statistics  received  from  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  reveal  that  there  has  been  a  30-percent  drop  in 
narcotics-related  prosecutions  since  1992.  Overall  drug  prosecu- 
tions have  declined  by  14  percent  from  1992  to  1994.  Let  me  be 
clear  that  I  do  not  think  that  statistics  tell  the  whole  story.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  hearing,  but  we  must  work  together  to 
guarantee  that  our  enforcement  policies  are  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  that  we  are  progressing  in  the  struggle  against  drug 
and  trafficking  organizations. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  these  and  many  other  issues  with 
our  witnesses  this  morning.  Jo  Ann  Harris  and  I  have  already  had 
a  productive  conversation  last  week,  and  I  look  forward  to  many 
more.  Ms.  Harris  has  justifiably  earned  the  respect  of  her  col- 
leagues in  the  law  enforcement  community. 

Now  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  anybody  else  who  would  like  to 
make  an  opening  statement  this  morning.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  our  minority  leader,  is  not  here,  but  if  any  of  the  folks 
on  my  side  have  any  comments  they  want  to  open — Mr.  Heineman 
or  Mr.  Bryant  or  Mr.  Barr?  If  not,  I  will  go  ahead  and  proceed  to 
introduce  our  witness  today,  which  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  do. 

Our  only  witness  is  Jo  Ann  Harris.  Ms.  Harris  is  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division,  and  I  will 
give  you  just  a  brief  sjmopsis  of  her  background.  Prior  to  her  nomi- 
nation in  the  fall  of  1994  to  head  the  Criminal  Division,  Jo  Ann 
Harris  was  a  Manhattan-based  sole  practitioner  with  a  Federal 
practice  specializing  in  white-collar  defense.  She  also  devoted  a 
part  of  her  practice  to  Federal  indigent  defense.  Before  entering 
private  practice  in  1983,  she  was  a  Federal  prosecutor  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  Between  1979  and  1981,  she  was 
based  in  Washington  as  Chief  of  the  Fraud  Section  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  She  has  served  on  three 
independent  counsel  staffs  in  connection  with,  first,  the  current 
Washington-based  investigation  of  the  corruption  at  HUD  during 


the  1980's;  two,  the  1990  investigation  of  New  York  Mayor  David 
N.  Dinkins;  and,  three,  the  1985  investigation  of  the  Charles  Point 
Research  Recovery  Facihty  at  Westchester  County,  NY. 

Welcome  to  the  subcommittee,  Ms.  Harris,  and  we  look  forward 
to  hearing  your  discussion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Division  and 
anything  else  you  want  to  bring  to  us  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  JO  ANN  HARRIS,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL,  CRIMINAL  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Ms.  Harris.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It's  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  concerning 
the  unique  role  and  the  activities  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Put  simply,  fighting  crime  is  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Criminal  Division.  We  are  committed  to  maintaining 
a  strong  and  effective  Federal  law  enforcement  capability  while 
streamlining  and  coordinating  our  efforts  to  avoid  duplication  and 
bureaucratic  turf-fighting.  We  are  also  committed  to  continuing 
and,  indeed,  enhancing  our  cooperation  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement. 

In  connection  with  some  aspects  of  our  role,  I've  had  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  this  subcommittee  on  several  occasions.  I  know 
that  we  share  the  goal  of  making  the  Nation  a  safer  place  for  our 
people.  We,  our  team,  including  all  of  the  dedicated  career  men  and 
women  of  the  Criminal  Division — and  I  digress  for  a  second  to  as- 
sure you  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  row  is  all  Criminal 
Division  people,  that  there  is  someone  back  there  minding  the 
store. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Good. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  wanted  to  bring  them  here  because  they  are — we 
have  400,  almost  400,  dedicated  lawyers,  almost  700  dedicated  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  most  of  them  career  people,  in  the  Criminal 
Division  who  have  long  struggled  in  these  vineyards  and  who  are 
entitled  to  be  here  when  we  have  a  chance  to  explain  what  we  do. 
And  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  might  interrupt  you  long  enough  to  say 
that  we  want  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to  all  of  you  who  are  in 
that  first  row.  I  know  the  work  that  you  do.  Whatever  we  may  dis- 
cuss today,  you're  putting  in  the  hours  and  you're  doing  the  vine- 
yard work,  and  the  subcommittee  members  as  a  whole,  both  par- 
ties, are  very  grateful  for  that. 

Please  proceed,  Ms.  Harris. 

Ms.  Harris.  And  we  really  do  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
subcommittee  in  furtherance  of  our  common  goal. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  describing  the  unique  role  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Fair  enough. 

Ms.  Harris.  I'll  then  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  work  that 
we've  been  doing  and  end  by  describing  our  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion, which  I  firmly  believe  will  help  us  carry  out  our  functions 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently,  and  certainly  not  diminish 
our  efforts  in  the  two  very  important  areas  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  violent  crime  and  that  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Indeed,  our  reorganization  is  designed  to  enhance 


our  efforts  in  both  of  those  areas,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you 
the  details  with  respect  to  that. 

Let  me  just  now,  though,  talk  briefly  about  the  general  role  of 
the  Criminal  Division.  Our  role  goes  far  beyond  litigating  criminal 
cases.  The  Division  serves  as  the  principal  center  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  implementing  the  Attorney  (General's  prior- 
ities and  policies  in  the  field  of  national  and  international  Federal 
law  enforcement,  all  designed  to  enhance  our  efforts  against  crime 
here  at  home.  We  work  with  other  components  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  for  example,  with  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  when  it  makes  sense  to  attack  criminal  activity  on  sev- 
eral fronts  at  once,  in  areas  such  as  health  care  fraud. 

We  work  with  other  departments  of  government  ranging  from 
HHS  in  connection  with  child  support  enforcement  efforts  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  intelligence  agencies  in  connection  with 
our  efforts  against  terrorism.  We  work  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  develop,  design,  implement 
prosecutorial  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  most  critical  law  en- 
forcement problems  facing  us. 

One  important  example  of  that — and  I  hope  to  tell  you  more 
about  it  shortly — is  the  Division's  role  in  the  Department's 
antiviolent  crime  initiative.  The  Division  also  provides  critical  sup- 
port to  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  and  investigative  agencies  in  the 
form  of  legal  advice  and  coordination.  We  are  tasked  with  ensuring 
that  our  most  powerful  law  enforcement  tools,  tools  such  as  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  and  asset  forfeiture  and  witness  protection,  are 
utilized  to  their  fullest  and  their  fairest  extent  throughout  the 
country. 

Finally,  we  often  serve,  as  you  have  noted,  as  a  traditional  liti- 
gating arm  in  certain  cases,  in  cases,  for  example,  which  cross  dis- 
trict lines  or  in  which  we  need  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the 
U.S.  attorneys. 

Turning  to  the  specific  accomplishments  of  the  Criminal  Division, 
as  you  know,  the  Attorney  General  has  made  violent  crime  the  De- 
partment's top  priority,  and  I  know  that  this  subcommittee  shares 
our  concern  with  respect  to  the  violence  in  our  communities.  The 
Criminal  Division  played  a  major  role  in  formulating  and  in  imple- 
menting the  antiviolent  crime  initiatives  which  was  announced 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Vice  President. 

The  antiviolent  crime  initiative  coordinates  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  prosecutors  and  investigative  agencies  in  order  to 
maximize  our  ability  to  fight  violent  crime  through  the  use  of  our 
powerful  Federal  law  enforcement  tools,  tools  such  as  pretrial  de- 
tention, tools  such  as  our  wiretapping  statutes,  our  grand  jury  in- 
vestigations, our  mandatory  minimum  statutes — those  tools  that 
the  Feds  can  bring  to  the  table  when  we  sit  to  devise  strategies  to 
fight  violent  crime  in  our  communities. 

The  central  idea  of  the  initiative  is  for  each  U.S.  attorney  to 
work  together  with  the  Federal  agencies  and  the  State  and  local 
agencies  and  prosecutors  on  the  ground  in  his  or  her  district  and 
to  identify  the  area's  violent  crime  problem  that  the  Federal  tools 
can  actually  help  solve,  and  to  devise  a  strategy  that  will  effec- 
tively, then,  address  those  violent  crime  problems  in  a  way  that  the 
Feds  can  leverage  our  resources. 


Now  what  happens  there  is  it  does  not  always  result  in  a  Federal 
prosecution.  It  does  not  always  result  in  a  case  or  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  What  it  results  in  is  a  strategy  targeted  on  a  particular 
violent  crime  problem  that  may  very  well  in  the  end,  as  all  of  our 
people  sit  in  their  partnership  and  decide  what  is  best  for  the  case, 
may  go  to  the  State.  Terrific.  If  it  makes  sense  and  it  puts  people 
in  jail  who  belong  there,  then  the  decision  will  be  made  after  that 
effort  to  send  it  to  the  State.  If  it  makes  sense  to  come  to  the  Feds, 
it  will  come  to  the  Feds,  and  that  is  the — perhaps  genius  is  too 
strong  a  word,  but  that  is  the  concept  behind  the  antiviolent  crime 
initiative  which  makes  so  much  sense.  We  work  in  a  partnership 
together  and  we  do  what  is  best  for  the  case,  having  identified  and 
targeted  the  real  problems  in  our  communities. 

Let  me  move  on.  The  Criminal  Division,  and,  in  particular,  the 
Division's  Terrorism  and  Violent  Crime  Section,  has  spearheaded 
this  initiative  as  it  has  kicked  into  effect  in  each  one  of  the  districts 
around  the  country.  The  Division  has  provided  guidance  to  U.S.  at- 
torneys as  they  devise  their  plans.  It  has  served  as  a  central  clear- 
inghouse to  inform  the  various  field  offices  of  particularly  effective 
ideas  that  someone  is  using  in  a  different  district,  has  provided 
legal  advice  to  the  field  on  aspects  of  the  initiative,  has  recently 
worked  with  the  field  in  assessing  our  first  year  results.  My  writ- 
ten statement  sets  forth  in  far  more  detail  some  of  our  notable  suc- 
cesses, but  let  me  just  tick  off  a  few. 

We  have  eradicated  in  Shreveport,  LA,  a  gang  and  reduced  vio- 
lent crime,  according  to  the  local  cops,  in  certain  neighborhoods  by 
34  percent.  We  have  shut  down  a  major  violent  crack  trafficking 
operation,  gang  operation,  in  Miami.  We've  put  a  stop  to  carjacking 
in  Chattanooga.  We  broke  up  violent  gangs  in  Ohio  and  North 
Carolina  that  had  terrorized  their  communities  with  drive-by 
shootings.  These  successes  demonstrate  that  our  antiviolent  crime 
initiative  will  continue  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the  problem 
of  violent  crime  in  this  country.  This  partnership  is  generating  real 
results. 

I  want  to  address  the  narcotics  area.  The  Division  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  our  efforts  against  the  scourge  of  narcotics,  par- 
ticularly through  our  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Section.  This 
Section  is  one  of  those  sections  in  the  Criminal  Division  that  not 
only  provides  policy  support  and  design  and  coordination  and  legal 
services  to  the  U.S.  attorneys,  but  also  maintains  a  strategic  force 
of  narcotics  prosecutors  available  to  augment  a  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fice when  particular  cases  require  an  infusion  of  more  prosecutors. 

In  that  light,  during  the  past  year  we  were  responsible  for  pros- 
ecution and  conviction  of  more  than  100  large-scale  drug  traffickers 
or  money  launderers.  We  have  also  provided  coordination  and  legal 
support  in  many  large-scale,  multidistrict,  multiagency  narcotics 
investigations  and  prosecutions.  We  seek  to  aim  our  enforcement 
efforts  at  international  and  regional  drug  trafficking  organizations 
for  the  greatest  possible  disruption  of  their  domestic  activities,  fo- 
cusing on  the  highest  echelons  over  whom  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

For  example,  the  Division,  with  the  U.S.  attorneys,  along  the 
Southwest  border,  and  with  Federal  agencies,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  are  all  co- 


operating  to  develop  an  investigative  and  prosecutive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  trafficking  of  drugs  and  chemical  precursors  from 
Mexico  into  the  United  States. 

Finally,  as  in  many  different  sections  in  the  Criminal  Division, 
the  Narcotics  Section  prepares  manuals  and  model  legislation  for 
use  in  Washington  and  around  the  country.  In  the  narcotics  area, 
for  instance,  we  produce  manuals  to  assist  foreign  governments  in 
conducting  effective  investigations  and  prosecutions  of  well-orga- 
nized, sophisticated  drug  trafficking  organizations. 

Let  me  move  to  that  part  of  the  world.  As  our  world  shrinks,  the 
problem  of  domestic  crime  becomes  more  and  more  of  a 
transnational  problem.  Narcotics  are  trafficked  throughout  the 
world.  Electronic  funds  transfer  allows  the  proceeds  of  crime  to 
pass  instantaneously  firom  country  to  country.  Organized  crime  in- 
creasingly presents  an  international  front.  The  Division,  along  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  agencies,  is  expanding  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  effective  international  cooperation  in  our  domestic 
war  against  crime. 

Another  aspect  of  our  international  efforts  is  the  fight  against 
international  terrorism.  Working  with  the  FBI,  the  Division  re- 
sponds to  terrorist  acts  that  impact  significantly  on  U.S.  interests 
and  over  which  the  Division  has  criminal  prosecutorial  jurisdiction, 
not  only  terrorist  acts  within  the  United  States,  but  terrorist  acts 
on  Americans  overseas,  over  which  we  have  jurisdiction. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  more  than  40  persons  are  under 
criminal  charges  arising  out  of  overseas  terrorist  attacks  on  Ameri- 
cans, and,  of  course,  we  also  respond  to  domestic  terrorism  cases 
such  as  the  case  that  is  being  tried  in  New  York  City  right  now 
relating  to  the  World  Trade  Center,  being  tried,  of  course,  by  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  in  New  York  City. 

The  Division  is  working  with  law  enforcement  and  intelligence 
agencies  to  locate  international  terrorists  and  bring  them  to  the 
United  States,  as  our  notable  success  in  February  with  Mr.  Yousef 
in  Pakistan  has  demonstrated. 

Finally,  the  Division  has  taken  the  lead  role  in  preparing  the 
proposed  Omnibus  Counterterrorism  Act  of  1995.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  piece  of  counterterrorism  legislation  ever  introduced 
in  Congress.  It  would  vastly  improve  the  capability  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  prevent  acts  of  terrorism,  both  domestic  and  international, 
and  to  apprehend  and  punish  those  who  have  committed  such  acts, 
and  we  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  it.  My  written  state- 
ment details  some  of  the  many  other  ways  in  which  the  Division 
acts  internationally  in  furtherance  of  enforcement  here  in  this 
country  of  our  laws. 

White-collar  crime — white-collar  crime  continues  to  be  a  major 
priority  within  the  Criminal  Division,  as  it  has  been  historically. 
Our  principal  targets  today  are  fraud  in  the  areas  of  health  care 
fraud  or  health  care,  financial  institutions,  defense  procurement, 
and  telemarketing.  The  Criminal  Division's  Fraud  Section  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  national  policies  in  this  area,  for  coordinat- 
ing our  efforts  against  other  Federal  and — our  efforts  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  for  administering  the  Department's 
participation  in  such  programs  as  the  Defense  Voluntary  Disclosure 
Program,  and  for  coordinating  national  prosecutive  efforts  in  com- 


plex,  multidistrict  cases.  The  Fraud  Section  is  another  Section  that 
has  a  litigating  force,  as  well  as  a  policy  force. 

Organized  crime,  the  Division  also  plays  a  central  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the  national  and  international 
strategy  against  organized  crime.  Toward  that  end,  we  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Department's  Office  of  Investigative  Agency  Policies 
and  we  lead  the  Attorney  General's  Organized  Crime  Council.  We 
are  committed  to  eradicating  traditional  La  Costa  Nostra  groups. 
We  continue  to  make  great  progress  in  this  area.  We  have  added 
to  our  scope  Asian  organized  crime  groups  and  the  growing  threat 
of  Russian  and  East  European  organized  crime. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Division's  work  is  the  support  we  pro- 
vide to  other  components  within  the  Department,  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  also  to  State  and  local  authorities.  In  my  written 
statement,  I  give  some  examples  of  our  work  in  this  area,  the  thou- 
sands of  electronic  surveillance  applications  we  manage  and  ap- 
prove, the  work  of  our  Computer  Crime  Unit  which  is  respected 
throughout  this  city  and,  indeed,  this  country,  and  a  geographic  in- 
formation system  we  have  developed. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  reorganization.  After  I  became  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  we  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Division's  functions,  responsibilities,  and  priorities.  The  review  ex- 
amined what  we  were  doing:  what  the  Division  should  be  doing  in 
the  future  to  try  to  align  our  resources  for  the  challenges  of  today 
and  the  future;  and  how  we  could  do  it  more  effectively,  more  effi- 
ciently, more  flexibly. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  we  developed  a  plan  to  reorganize  the 
Division  and  notified  our  congressional  committees  of  this  plan.  I'd 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have  about  it,  but  let 
me  just  give  you  an  overview.  I  have  attached  to  my  statement  sort 
of  the  wired  version  of  the  organization  of  the  Division  as  it  ap- 
pears now  and  as  it  would  appear  after  an  approval  of  a  reorga- 
nization plan. 

This  proposal  will  help  us  deal  more  effectively  with  exactly  the 
two  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  stated  your  concern  about, 
violence  in  our  communities  and  international  and  domestic  terror- 
ism, including  the  work  of  the  present  Internal  Security  Section  es- 
pionage. We  propose  to  divide  the  existing  Terrorism  and  Violent 
Crime  Section,  which  now  deals  with  both  of  these  very  different 
problems,  violent  crime  and  terrorism,  and  establish  a  Violent 
Crime  Section  and  a  National  Security  Section.  The  new  structure 
will  not  result  in  a  deemphasis  of  either  of  those  areas.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  strengthen  our  ability  to  deal  with  them. 

The  new  Violent  Crime  Section  would  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  problem  of  domestic  violent  crime.  This  new  Section  will 
help  us  provide  support  for  the  districts,  deal  with  interstate  as- 
pects of  the  violent  crime  problem — and  I  underline  "interstate"  be- 
cause that's  when  the  Criminal  Division  can  be  so  helpful — and 
help  the  districts  deal  with  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative. 

The  new  National  Security  Section  will  include  the  mission  and 
the  resources  of  the  existing  Internal  Security  Section  which  deals 
with  issues,  as  you  have  noted,  of  espionage,  very  serious  issues  of 
espionage,  gray  mail,  and  export  controls.  Not  only  will  the  new 
National  Security  Section  have  the  mission  and  resources  of  the  ex- 
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isting  Internal  Security  Section,  we  will  now  move  the  resources 
that  we  devote  to  terrorism  away  from  the  Terrorism  and  Violent 
Crime  Section  and  move  those  resources  over  to  the  new  National 
Security  Section.  In  addition  to  that,  we  plan  to  move  even  more 
resources  into  this  newly-constituted  National  Security  Section. 
This  will  give  us  a  single  section  dealing  with  all  matters  that 
deeply  affect  our  national  security  and  involve  interface  with  many 
of  the  same  elements  of  the  international  and  of  the  intelligence 
communities.  Each  of  these  new  sections,  incidentally,  the  Violent 
Crime  Section  and  the  National  Security  Section,  will  be  headed  by 
a  respected  career  prosecutor  with  strong  experience  in  the  work 
of  each  of  those  sections. 

There  are  other  matters  that  are  involved  in  our  reorganization. 
We  propose  to  redistribute  the  resources  and  work  of  the  existing 
General  Litigation  Section,  which  has  catchall  responsibilities  in  a 
number  of  areas,  such  as  regulatory  violations.  We'll  move  some  of 
those  resources  into  the  office  which  deals  with,  and  very  impor- 
tant deals  with,  title  Ill's,  with  witness  immunities,  with  witness 
protection,  which  we  propose  to  rename  the  Office  for  Prosecution 
and  Investigative  Support.  We  will  move  some  of  those  general  liti- 
gation resources  into  other  priority  areas,  and  all  of  the  functions 
of  that  Section  will  continue  to  exist.  They  will  simply  work  out  of 
other  sections  of  the  Criminal  Division.  It  will  help  us  streamline 
the  Division's  structure,  help  us  meet  the  demands  associated  with 
the  increasing  use  of  sophisticated  law  enforcement  tools,  and  it 
will  make  us  ever  so  much  more  flexible  to  deal  with  what  we  need 
to  deal  with  today  and  tomorrow,  and  I  think  into  the  next  century 
at  this  point. 

We  are  consolidating  some  existing  sections,  and  I  want  to  in 
particular  note  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Asset  Forfeiture  Sec- 
tion and  the  Money  Laundering  Section  does  not  mean  that  the 
U.S.  law  enforcement  community  is  going  out  of  the  money  laun- 
dering business.  I  shouldn't  put  it  that  way. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Harris.  It  doesn't  mean  that  the  U.S.  law  enforcement  com- 
munity is  not  going  to  use  this  powerful  tool  that  you  have  given 
us  in  the  money  laundering  area,  and  what  it  means  is  that  those 
litigating  functions  can  move  out  to  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices.  I 
think  we've  developed  the  expertise  and  we've  communicated  the 
expertise  to  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices,  so  that  I  don't  believe  that 
we  need  to  focus  everything  in  Washington  at  this  point.  And  I 
think  it  makes  sense  for  the  Criminal  Division  to  move  them  out 
when  it  looks  like  it's  time  to  move  them  out.  We  will  keep  a  strong 
money  laundering  address  at  the  Criminal  Division  in  the  Asset 
Forfeiture  and  Money  Laundering  Section  because  we  need  one  for 
our  international  context.  We  need  to  work  with  foreign  countries 
to  put  in  money  laundering  legislation.  We  need  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  with  the  DEA,  with  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  that  use  this  powerful  tool.  We  need  to  be  here  for  them 
and  we  will  be  in  this  new  Section.  It's  the  litigating  capacity  that 
I  think  can  move  out  to  the  U.S.  attorneys. 

I  think  that  I  will  stop  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  work  of  the  Criminal  Division.  I'd  be  pleased  to 


answer  any  questions  that  you  have  concerning  the  reorganization 
or  any  other  matter. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Harris  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jo  Ann  Harris,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal 
Division,  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Criminal  Division.  In  the  16  months  that  I  have  been  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  subcommittee 
on  several  occasions.  I  know  that  we  share  the  goal  of  making  our  Nation  a  safer 
place  for  the  American  people. 

Fighting  crime  is  the  primary  mission  of  the  Criminal  Division.  We  are  conamitted 
to  maintaining  a  strong  and  effective  federal  law  enforcement  capability,  while 
streamlining  and  coordinating  our  efforts  to  avoid  duplication  and  bureaucratic  turf- 
fighting.  We  are  also  committed  to  continuing  our  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
law  enforcement.  And  we  look  forward  to  working  with  this  subcommittee  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  common  goal. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  describing  the  unique  role  of  the  Criminal  Division  within 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  wUl  then  give  a  few  specific  examples  of  the  work  that 
we  have  been  doing,  and  end  by  describing  our  proposed  reorganization,  which  wiU 
help  us  carry  out  our  functions  more  effectively  and  efTiciently. 

The  Role  of  the  Criminal  Division 

The  Criminal  Division's  role  in  the  fight  against  crime  goes  far  beyond  the  actual 
litigation  of  criminal  cases.  The  Division  serves  as  the  principal  locus  within  the  De- 
partment for  implementing  the  Attorney  General's  policies  and  priorities  in  the  field 
of  national  and  international  federal  law  enforcement.  We  work  with  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  with  other  federal,  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  to  develop,  design,  and  implement  prosecutorial  strategies  for 
dealing  with  the  most  critical  law  enforcement  problems  facing  us.  One  important 
example  of  that,  to  which  I  will  return  shortly,  is  the  Division's  role  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative.  The  Division  also  provides  critical  support  to 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Offices  and  investigative  agencies  in  the  form  of  legal 
advice  and  coordination.  We  are  tasked  with  managing  some  of  our  most  powerful 
federal  enforcement  tools,  such  as  electronic  surveillance,  asset  forfeiture  and  wit- 
ness protection.  Finally,  we  often  serve  as  a  traditional  litigating  arm  in  certain 
cases — for  example,  cases  which  cross  district  lines  or  in  which  we  need  to  supple- 
ment the  resources  of  the  United  States  Attorneys. 

Violent  Crime 

Turning  to  the  specific  accomplishments  of  the  Criminal  Division:  As  you  know, 
the  Attorney  General  has  made  violent  crime  the  Department's  top  priority,  and  I 
know  that  this  subcommittee  shares  our  concern.  The  Criminal  Division  played  a 
major  role  in  formulating  and  implementing  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative, 
which  was  announced  by  the  Vice  President  and  the  Attorney  General  on  March  1, 
1994. 

The  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative  coordinates  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  prosecutors  and  investigative  agencies  in  order  to  maximize  our  ability  to  fight 
violent  crime  through  the  use  of  powerful  federal  law  enforcement  tools  such  as  pre- 
trial detention,  wiretapping,  grand  jury  investigations  and  mandatory  minimum 
statutes.  The  central  idea  of  the  Initiative  is  for  each  United  States  Attorney  to 
work  together  with  the  Federal  investigative  agencies  in  his  or  her  district  and  with 
state  and  local  prosecutors  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  identify  the  area's  most 
significant  violent  crime  problems  that  federal  tools  can  efTectively  address,  and  de- 
vise a  unified  strategy  for  dealing  with  them.  This  does  not  always  mean  federal 
prosecutions;  but  it  makes  federal  resources  and  capabilities  available  in  the  most 
effective  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  Criminal  Division,  and  in  particular  the  Division's  Terrorism  and  Violent 
Crime  Section,  has  spearheaded  the  implementation  of  this  Initiative.  The  Division 
has  provided  guidance  to  United  States  Attorneys  as  they  devise  their  plans;  has 
served  as  a  central  clearinghouse  to  inform  the  various  field  offices  of  particularly 
effective  ideas  or  strategies;  has  provided  legal  advice  to  the  field  on  aspects  of  the 
initiative;  and  has  recently  collected  information  on  the  results  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Initiative.  We  have  had  some  notable  successes.  For  example: 
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In  Shreveport,  Ijouisiana,  the  Initiative  focused  on  the  "Bottoms  Boys,"  a  vio- 
lent drug  gang  believed  responsible  for  much  of  the  violent  crime  in  the  area. 
Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  worked  together  to  target 
the  members  of  this  gang,  leading  to  the  issuance  of  45  federal  and  local  war- 
rants. Thirteen  defendants  were  charged  in  a  federal  racketeering  indictment; 
two  pleaded  guilty  and  ten  were  convicted  after  trial.  All  those  convicted  face 
life  sentences.  According  to  local  police  statistics,  the  prosecution  of  these  gang 
members  led  to  a  34  percent  decrease  in  violent  crime  m  the  neighborhoods  that 
the  gang  had  controlled. 

In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  four  alleged  members  of  the  Ready  Rock  Boys  were  con- 
victed and  eight  others  pleaded  guilty  to  narcotics  and  weapons  offenses  related 
to  the  distribution  of  crack  cocaine.  Some  members  of  the  gang  came  from  De- 
troit specifically  to  supply  crack  cocaine  to  customers.  In  Youngstown,  the 
group's  activities  included  numerous  drive-by  shootings,  including  one  in  which 
an  innocent  bystander  was  killed.  Three  of  the  defendants  are  facing  life  with- 
out parole.  Youngstown  Police  reported  a  dramatic  decline  in  violent  crime  afler 
the  Ready  Rock  Boys  were  indicted  and  detained. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Violent  Crime/F^ugitive  Task  Force  has  apprehended  87 
of  the  area's  most  violent  criminals,  including  ten  on  Columbus'  "most  wanted" 
list. 

In  North  Carolina,  seven  members  of  a  violent  street  gang  known  as  the  Hol- 
lywood Heights  Hustlers  face  mandatory  life  sentences  after  federal  convictions. 
In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the  task  force  solved  two  homicides,  several 
home  invasion  shootings,  and  numerous  drive-by  shootings  in  the  community, 
all  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  disputes  with  rival  gang  dealers. 

In  Miami,  several  federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  estab- 
lished Operation  Snowdrift,  a  major  violent  crime  investigation  that  targeted  a 
crack  cocaine  distribution  ring  that  operated  in  the  Liberty  City  area  of  Miami. 
Sixteen  defendants  have  been  charged  with  narcotics  conspiracy;  investigators 
have  seized  20  kilos  of  cocaine  ana  approximately  $560,000  in  cash,  witn  an- 
other 1.3  million  in  property  seized  and  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture.  Six  homi- 
cides so  far  have  been  tied  to  the  targeted  group.  Miami  Police  continue  to  in- 
vestigate a  number  of  violent  crimes  tied  to  the  network's  activities. 

The  Anti-Violence  Initiative  in  Chattanooga  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  task 
force  attacking  that  city's  serious  carjacking  problem.  After  a  carjacking  defend- 
ant was  sentenced  in  September  1994  to  life  in  prison  plus  300  months,  the 
community  has  not  experienced  a  single  carjacking. 

In  New  York  City,  iederal  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  took  one  violent 
gang  off  the  street  and,  two  months  later,  arrested  members  of  the  gang  that 
tried  to  replace  it.  Since  March  1994,  over  160  members  of  eleven  violent  groups 
have  been  indicted,  solving  over  75  murders,  of  92  convictions  obtained  in  the 
past  year,  48  defendants  were  sentenced  to  life.  The  cases  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  the  murders  would  never  have  been  solved  except  for  federal 
intervention.  The  proof  of  the  murders  depended  for  the  most  part  on  accom- 
plice testimony,  evidence  that  is  disfavored  in  New  York  state  courts.  For  that 
reason,  none  of  the  murder  predicates  in  the  indictments  had  been  prosecuted 
by  the  state,  and  most  could  not  have  been.  Additionally,  the  indictments  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  the  conununity,  causing  a  precipitous  drop  in  the 
murder  rate  in  two  precincts.  In  the  Bronx,  following  the  arrests  of  alleged 
members  of  two  violent  gangs,  the  murder  rate  dropped  in  half,  where  it  has 
remained  since  the  arrests.  In  Manhattan's  32nd  Precinct,  which  ranks  among 
the  city's  top  five  precincts  in  murders,  narcotics-related  murders  dropped  to 
one  since  the  arrests  last  August  of  members  of  a  murderous  narcotics  organiza- 
tion. 
These  successes  demonstrate  that  our  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative,  especially 
with  the  new  tools  provided  in  last  year's  Violent  Crime  Control  Act,  will  continue 
to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the  problem  of  violent  crime  in  this  country. 

Narcotics 

The  Division  also  plays  an  iniportant  role  in  our  war  against  narcotics,  particu- 
larly through  the  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Section.  During  the  past  year,  we 
were  responsible  for  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  more  than  100  large-scale 
drug  trafiickers  or  money  launderers.  We  have  also  provided  coordination  and  legal 
support  in  many  large-scale  multi-district,  multi-agency  narcotics  investigations  and 
prosecutions.  We  seek  to  aim  our  enforcement  efforts  at  international  and  regional 
drug  trafficking  organizations  for  the  greatest  possible  disruption  of  their  domestic 
activities,  focusing  on  the  highest  echelons  over  whom  the  United  States  is  likely 
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to  be  able  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  For  example,  the  Division,  the  U.S.  Attorneys 
along  the  southwest  border,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  are  all  cooperating  to  develop  an  investigative  and  pros- 
ecutorial approach  to  the  problem  oi  trafficking  of  drugs  and  chemical  precursors 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  have  prepared  manuals  and  model 
legislation  to  assist  foreign  governments  in  conducting  enective  investigations  and 
prosecutions  of  well-organized,  sophisticated  drug  trafficking  organizations. 

International  Issues  and  National  Security 

As  our  world  shrinks,  the  problem  of  crime  becomes  more  and  more  a 
transnational  one.  Narcotics  are  trafficked  throughout  the  world;  electronic  ftinds 
transfer  allows  the  proceeds  of  crime  to  pass  instantaneously  from  country  to  coun- 
try; organized  crime  increasingly  presents  an  international  front.  The  Division, 
along  with  the  Department  of  State  and  other  agencies,  is  expanding  our  efforts  to 
secure  effective  international  cooperation  in  our  domestic  war  against  crime. 

For  example,  the  Division's  Ofnce  of  International  AfTairs  handles  all  requests  for 
extradition  and  international  legal  assistance;  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  helped 
federal,  state  and  local  prosecutors  secure  the  extradition  of  250  fugitive  defendants 
and  obtain  evidence  in  over  300  cases.  The  Division  has  secured  the  transfer  of  hun- 
dreds of  aliens  convicted  of  crimes  in  this  country  to  serve  their  sentences  in  their 
country  of  origin,  saving  millions  of  dollars  for  our  prison  systems.  Finally,  we  have 
aggressively  pursued  the  forfeiture  of  assets  of  criminal  enterprises  wherever  lo- 
cated; by  our  cooperative  efforts  with  other  countries,  we  have  secured  the  forfeiture 
of  millions  of  dollars  overseas  and  shared  those  proceeds  with  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  found  and  that  have  cooperated  with  our  enforcement  efforts. 

Another  aspect  of  our  international  efforts  is  the  fight  against  international  ter- 
rorism. Working  with  the  FBI,  the  Division  responds  to  terrorist  acts  that  impact 
significantly  on  U.S.  interests  and  over  which  the  Division  has  criminal  prosecu- 
torial jurisdiction — not  only  terrorist  acts  within  the  United  States  but  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  Americans  overseas.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  more  than  40  persons  are 
under  criminal  charges  arising  out  of  overseas  terrorist  attacks  on  Americans,  in  ad- 
dition to  domestic  terrorism  cases  such  as  the  World  Trade  Center  case  being  han- 
dled by  the  United  States  Attorney  in  New  York  City.  The  Division  is  working  with 
law  enforcement  and  intelligence  agencies  to  locate  international  terrorists  and 
bring  them  to  the  United  States,  as  our  success  in  February  with  Ramzi  Ahmed 
Yousef  demonstrated. 

The  Division  also  provides  legal  advice  and  litigation  support  for  prosecutors  in 
dealing  with  the  complicated  issues  that  arise  in  such  cases  under  the  Classified 
Information  Procedures  Act.  Finally,  the  Division  took  the  lead  role  in  preparing  the 
proposed  Omnibus  Counterterrorism  Act  of  1995,  which  the  President  announced  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  address.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of  counter-terror- 
ism legislation  ever  introduced  in  Congress.  It  would  vastly  improve  the  capability 
of  law  enforcement  to  prevent  acts  of  terrorism,  both  domestic  and  international, 
and  to  apprehend  and  punish  those  who  have  committed  such  acts,  and  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  on  it. 

We  have  also  become  increasingly  involved — primarily  through  programs  funded 
by  the  Department  of  State — in  providing  law  enforcement  training  and  advice  on 
legal  reform  to  foreign  countries.  While  we  have  long  been  involved,  along  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  with  operational  training,  we  now  emphasize  as 
well  fundamental  legal  and  prosecutorial  concepts.  For  example,  we  have  been  con- 
ducting long-term  training  programs  in  Colombia  and  Bolivia;  have  been  providing 
emergency  training  for  Haitian  judges;  will  be  stationing  prosecutors  in  Russia  and 
Poland  for  one-year  tours  to  assist  them  in  modernizing  their  criminal  law;  and  are 
working  with  the  United  States  Trade  Representative  to  provide  training  in  intellec- 
tual property  rights  enforcement  to  Chinese  officials. 

White  Collar  Crime 

White  collar  crime  continues  to  be  a  major  priority  within  the  Criminal  Division, 
as  it  has  been  historically.  Our  principal  targets  today  are  fraud  in  the  areas  of 
health  care,  financial  institutions,  defense  procurement  and  telemarketing.  The 
Criminal  Division's  Fraud  Section  is  responsiole  for  developing  national  policies  in 
this  area;  for  coordinating  our  efforts  with  other  federal  and  state  agencies;  for  ad- 
ministering the  Department's  participation  in  programs  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  Voluntary  Disclosure  Program;  and  for  coordinating  national  prosecutive  ef- 
forts in  complex  multi-district  cases. 

One  of  our  most  notable  successes  in  this  area  was  the  global  criminal,  civil  and 
administrative  settlement  with  National  Medical  Enterprises  Inc.  (NME).  This  set- 
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tlement  resulted  in  payments  of  $379  million  in  criminal  fines,  civil  damages  and 
restitution  to  federal  insurance  programs  including  Medicare,  Medicaid,  CHAMPUS 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Program,  and  another  $16.3  million  to 
more  than  two  dozen  states.  It  was  the  culmination  oi  a  lengthy  investigation  which 
brought  together  the  Criminal  and  Civil  Divisions,  the  United  States  Attorneys  in 
23  districts,  the  FBI,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  HHS,  the  Defense  Criminal 
Investigative  Service,  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  The  Criminal  Division  took  the  lead  role  in  coordinating  this  important 
multi-agency  effort. 

Organized  Crime 

The  Division  also  plays  a  central  role  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  national  and  international  strategy  against  organized  crime,  as  a  member  of  the 
Department's  Office  of  Investigative  Agency  Policies  (OIAP)  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Organized  Crime  Council  (OCC).  We  are  committed  to  eradicating  the  tradi- 
tional La  Cosa  Nostra  (LCN)  groups.  We  continue  to  make  great  progress  in  this 
area,  notably  this  year's  action  to  remove  LCN  infiuence  over  the  Laborers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

In  addition,  we  are  also  targeting  Asian  organized  crime  groups.  Working  together 
with  the  United  States  Attorneys,  we  successfully  prosecuted  and  convicted  mem- 
bers of  the  Fuk  Ching  Gang,  responsible  for  alien  smuggling  and  enslavement,  ex- 
tortion, kidnapping  and  other  crimes.  Finally,  we  are  focusing  on  the  growing  threat 
of  Russian  and  East  European  organized  crime  groups.  This  year,  for  example.  Or- 
ganized Crime  Strike  Forces,  which  are  supervised  by  the  Criminal  Division,  se- 
cured racketeering  indictments  of  Russian  organized  crime  gangs  that  monopolized 
the  illegal  sale  of  motor  fiael  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  in  Newark,  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta. 

Litigation  Support 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Division's  work  is  the  support  we  provide  to  other  com- 
ponents within  the  Department,  to  other  federal  agencies  and  also  to  state  and  local 
authorities.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  our  work  in  this  area. 

The  use  of  techniques  such  as  electronic  surveillance  or  witness  immunity  is  often 
critical  to  a  successful  prosecution,  particularly  in  cases  involving  crimes  such  as 
narcotics  offenses.  The  Division's  Omce  of  Enforcement  Operations  (OEO)  has  the 
responsibility  for  reviewing  all  electronic  surveillance  requests  by  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  for  working  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Ofiices  to  ensure  that 
the  applications  meet  legal  standards.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  OEO  reviewed 
1,061  requests  for  electronic  surveillance.  OEO  provided  further  support  to  Federal 
criminal  prosecutions  by  processing  1,717  requests  for  witness  immunity,  involving 
over  3,000  witnesses,  ana  by  helping  to  administer  the  Federal  witness  protection 
program.  And  OEO  and  the  Division's  Computer  Crime  Unit  provide  valuable  advice 
ana  support  to  U.S.  Attorney's  Offices,  other  components  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  indeed  other  agencies  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  issues  presented  by  the  growth  of  high  technology:  for  example, 
wiretapping  of  cellular  telephones,  searches  of  computer  databases,  or  crimes  such 
as  'Tiackin^'  or  theft  by  computer. 

The  Division  has  also  been  in  the  forefront  of  using  Geographic  Information  Sys- 
tems (CIS)  as  a  law  enforcement  tool.  CIS  is  an  information  system  that  is  designed 
to  work  with  data  referenced  by  geographic  coordinates.  It  is  both  a  database  ofgeo- 
graphic-referenced  data  and  a  set  of  operations  for  working  with  that  data  to 
produce  detailed  maps  and  charts.  In  short,  it  enables  prosecutors,  investigators  or 
managers  to  map  information  geographically,  and  provides  a  powerful  tool  for  law 
enforcement. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  explore  the  potential  uses  of  GIS.  It  is  currently  being 
used  to  develop  sensitive  evidentiary  materials  in  an  organized  crime  investigation 
and  a  health  care  fraud  investigation;  to  map  Federal  law  enforcement-related  grant 
assistance;  to  investigate  demographic  factors  in  drug  arrests  in  a  major  West  Vir- 
ginia city;  and,  in  pilot  programs,  to  help  localities  improve  the  allocation  of  their 
police  resources. 

Criminal  Division  Reorganization 

After  I  became  Assistant  Attorney  General,  we  undertook  a  comprehensive  reyiew 
of  the  Division's  functions,  responsibilities,  and  priorities.  The  review  examined 
what  the  Criminal  Division  is  doing  now  and  what  the  Division  should  be  doing  in 
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the  future  to  more  effectively,  efiiciently  and  flexibly  manage  our  law  enforcement 
support  and  litigative  activities.  As  a  result  of  this  review,  we  have  developed  a  plan 
to  reorganize  the  division,  and  notified  our  Congressional  committees  of  this  plan. 
I  would  Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  this  plan  to  you,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  you  have  about  it.  I  have  attached  to  my  statement  copies 
of  a  chart  showing  the  present  and  proposed  structure  of  the  Division. 

Our  reorganization  proposal  will  help  us  deal  more  effectively  with  two  of  the 
central  criminal  threats  we  face  today:  violence  in  our  communities  and  inter- 
national and  domestic  terrorism.  We  propose  to  divide  the  existing  Terrorism  and 
Violent  Crime  Section,  which  now  deals  with  both  of  these  very  different  problems, 
and  establish  a  Violent  Crime  Section  and  a  National  Security  Section.  This  new 
structure  will  not  result  in  a  de-emphasis  in  either  of  these  areas;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  strengthen  our  ability  to  deal  with  them. 

The  new  Violent  Crime  Section  would  have  primary  responsibility  for  the  problem 
of  domestic  violent  crime.  This  new  section  will  help  us  provide  support  for  the  dis- 
tricts, deal  with  interstate  aspects  of  the  violent  crime  problem,  and  coordinate  the 
Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative.  The  new  National  Security  Section  will  consist  of  the 
existing  Internal  Security  Section,  which  deals  with  issues  of  espionage,  gray  mail 
and  export  controls,  plus  those  resources  we  now  devote  to  fighting  terrorism,  as 
well  as  additional  resources.  This  will  give  us  a  single  section  dealing  with  these 
linked  matters  that  deeply  affect  our  national  security  and  involve  interface  with 
the  intelligence  community.  Each  of  these  new  sections  will  be  headed  by  a  re- 
spected career  prosecutor. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  eliminate  the  existing  General  Litigation  Section,  which 
has  catch-all  responsibilities  in  a  number  of  areas  such  as  regulatory  violations,  and 
move  additional  resources  into  the  Office  for  Prosecution  and  Investigative  Support 
(currently  known  as  the  Office  of  Enforcement  Operations)  and  other  priority  en- 
forcement areas.  This  will  both  streamline  the  Division's  structure  and  help  us  meet 
the  demands  associated  with  the  increasing  use  of  sophisticated  law  eniorcement 
tools,  such  as  electronic  surveillance,  immunities,  witness  protection  and  the  new 
technology  of  the  2l8t  century. 

To  further  streamline  our  structure,  we  propose  to  consolidate  some  existing  sec- 
tions. We  will  combine  the  two  closely  related  areas  of  money  laundering  and  asset 
forfeiture  into  a  single  section  that  will  help  us  develop  effective  procedures  for  com- 
batting sophisticated  financial  crimes.  Ana  we  are  combining  the  existing  OfTice  of 
Legislation  and  Office  of  Policy  and  Management  Analysis  to  better  coordinate  these 
closely  related  areas. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  work  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  concerning  our  reorga- 
nization or  any  other  matters. 


20-568  -  96  -  2 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Harris. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  remind  our  colleagues  up  here  of  the 
ground  rules.  We'll  go  perhaps  for  two  rounds  of  questions,  but 
we're  going  to  limit  the  first  round  to  5  minutes  each,  and  I  will 
try  to  abide  by  that  myself. 

Secondly,  I'd  like  to  comment  to  you,  Ms.  Harris,  that  it's  my  un- 
derstanding that  Chairman  Hyde  has  scheduled  a  full  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  on  your  terrorism  proposed  legislation  for  the 
April  6  date.  So  we  should  kick  that  off  then.  This  subcommittee 
may  follow  that  up  with  a  couple  of  other  hearings,  but  we  do  in- 
tend to  move  the  legislation  and  move  a  product  like  you've  pro- 
posed. 

Ms.  Harris.  That  is  wonderful.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
Jim  Reynolds,  who  is  presently  Chief  of  the  Terrorism  and  Violent 
Crimes  Section,  who  is  the  moving  force  and  drafter  behind  that 
legislation  and  who  will  be,  in  fact,  the  very  dedicated,  experienced 
career  prosecutor  in  charge  of  the  new  National  Security  Section, 
with  me  here  today,  and  I  know  that  Jim  feels  as  strongly  as  we 
all  do. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  we  know  you  need  more  tools,  and  there's 
no  question  about  it,  everybody  up  here,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
is  dedicated  to  producing  some  legislation  soon  on  that  subject. 

Ms.  Harris.  Good,  good. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Now  going  to  your  reorganization  just  briefly — 
there  may  be  questions  about — a  multitude  of  questions — but  the 
reorganization  is  our  primary  focus  this  morning.  You  have  indi- 
cated that  you  are  making  these  changes,  and  a  couple  of  them 
you've  detailed  as  to  your  rationale  as  to  why,  but  I  gather,  am  I 
correct,  that  this  reorganization  was  not  designed  to  reduce  person- 
nel or  reduce  the  number  of  offices  in  the  Criminal  Division,  but 
that  it  has  another  purpose?  I  don't  read  reduction  in  this,  but  I 
could  be  wrong. 

Ms.  Harris.  When  we  decided  to  really  look  at  it  from  the 
ground  up,  part  of  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  see  where  we  could 
streamline,  and  by  that,  I  mean  realign  our  resources  so  that  ad- 
ministrative functions  might  very  well  be  brought  together  and 
save  some  resources  there.  We  wanted  to  see  where,  again,  as  I've 
mentioned,  we  might  decide  that  resources  ought  to  be  sort  of 
moved  out  to  the  field.  We  took  a  real  hard  look  at  that.  And  I 
think  that  what  you've  said  is  fair  to  say,  that  as  we  eventually  re- 
organized, that  the — in  this  town  I  think  one  talks  FTE's  and  work 
years — that  we  actually  did  not  see  a  place  where  we  could  cut,  but 
we  did  see  a  lot  of  places  where  we  could  do  a  lot  better  with  the 
same. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  So  you're  shifting  resources 

Ms.  Harris.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  [continuing].  Is  basically  what  you're  doing. 
You're  not  reducing? 

Ms.  Harris.  It's  a  realignment  of  resources;  that's  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  could  go  more  into  that,  but  I  want  to  ask  a 
specific  question  to  clarify.  You've  touched  on  it  already,  but  some 
would  say  that  you're  going  to  be  losing  some  valuable  experience 
in  the  change  with  regard  to  the  espionage  prosecutions.  The  ter- 
rorism function  could  consume  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  National 
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Security  Section's  attention.  Can  you  assure  us  that  espionage  law 
enforcement  won't  suffer  in  this  reorganization? 

Ms.  Harris.  I've  got  one  word.  I  can — no,  I  won't  say  it  in  one 
word — absolutely  assure  you.  Espionage  investigations  are  as  im- 
portant today  as  they  ever  have  been,  and  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue them.  In  fact,  with  the  infusion  of  folks  from  the  terrorism  side 
who  happen  to  have  litigating  backgrounds,  and  with  our  new  infu- 
sion of  people  beyond  that,  I  think  that  we  will  add  to  our  espio- 
nage efforts  a  trial  capability  that  we  have  not  really  had  before. 
So  I  think  it  will  enhance  our  efforts  in  that  area. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  It's  my  understanding  that  the  Office  of  Intel- 
ligence Policy  and  Review  is  now  headed  by  a  political  appointee — 
you  made  a  point  of  telling  me  about  career  appointees  in  certain 
areas  of  this — and  that  a  new  Office  has  been  established  in  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General's  Office  for  National  Security  Matters. 
Have  political  appointees  become  more  influential  in  this  area  of 
national  security  prosecutions? 

Ms.  Harris.  The  short  answer:  no,  not  at  all.  I  don't — I'm  sorry 
for  even  hesitating.  I  just  can't  think  of  a  time  when  I  have  felt 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  there  a  reason  why  we  put  a  political  ap- 
pointee in  this  particular  Office?  I  mean,  I'm  not  criticizing  the  per- 
son. I'm  just  raising  that.  Was  there  a  particular  reason  for  doing 
that  as  opposed  to  a  career  person? 

Ms.  Harris.  I — this  person,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, and  so  I  really  cannot  speculate,  I  guess,  except  to  note  that 
that  particular  person,  as  I  recall,  is  a  very  experienced  career  Fed- 
eral prosecutor. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  OK.  Let  me  ask  you  about  one  other  area.  Are 
we  still  looking  into,  and  do  you  still  emphasize  investigating 
former  Nazi  war  criminals?  If  I  recall,  you  had  a  whole  Section 
working  on  that.  I  didn't  hear  you  say  anything  about  that  this 
morning.  How's  that  doing? 

Ms.  Harris.  That  Section  is  the  Office  of  Special  Investigations. 
That  Section  is  very,  very  hard  at  work  at  the  work  that  it  has 
been  doing  for  quite  some  time  now  and  in  a  very  distinguished, 
important  way.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  with  the  opening 
up  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Nations,  that  we  have  gotten  access  to  doc- 
uments now  that  we  just  simply  didn't  have  before,  which  has 
strengthened  our  cases,  made  our  cases  better.  That  Section  will 
continue  its  very  important,  distinguished  work  until  there  isn't 
any  work  for  it  to  do.  There  will  come  a  time,  obviously,  when  we 
will  phase  out  that  Section,  but  the  time  is  not  here. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  that  Section  has  as  much  work,  I  under- 
stand, now  as  it's  ever  had;  is  that  generally  true? 

Ms.  Harris.  You're  quite  right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I've  heard  good  things  about  it,  but  I  didn't  hear 
you  mention  it.  So  I  wanted  to  say  that. 

I  think  my  time  is  just  about  up,  and  I  want  to  enforce  the  5- 
minute  rule  with  everybody.  So  I'm  going  to  yield  to  Mr.  Schumer, 
my  good  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCollum.  And  before  I  get  into 
my  questioning,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  bipartisan  way  in 
which  you  and  your  staff  have  gone  about  organizing  this  hearing. 
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It  has  set  a  good,  positive  tone,  which  I  hope  will  continue,  for  our 
working  together  for  the  mutual  good  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  You  asked  one,  OSI.  I  just  want  to 
throw  my  oar  in.  Obviously,  I  think  this  is  an  important  function. 
It's  one  that  has  done  a  lot  of  good  when  nobody  really  was  around 
to  do  any  good,  when  it  was  first  set  up,  I  guess  over  20  years  ago 
now. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Maybe  a  little  less  than  20,  but  around  that  time, 
and  I  hope  it  will  get  the  emphasis.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Second,  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  both  areas,  terror- 
ism and  narcotics.  You  know,  terrorism  seems  to  fade  from  the 
public  mind  after  there's  a  terroristic  incident  and  then  goes  back 
up  again.  Yet,  the  job  of  fighting  terrorism  in  the  United  States, 
counterterrorism,  is  a  day-in,  day-out,  often  grindy-type  process, 
but  it  is  one  that  can  produce  very  real  results.  As  you  know,  I've 
introduced  the  administration  bill  on  terrorism.  I'm  delighted  that 
we're  holding  hearings  on  it  on  the  6th  of  April. 

Some  critics  are  starting  to  say  that  we  don't  need  this  bill;  that 
all  the  tools  we  have  are  necessary.  My  view  is  different,  obviously; 
otherwise,  I  wouldn't  have  sponsored  the  bill.  But  can  you  comment 
on  the  need  for  the  bill?  I  know  we're  going  to  have  a  hearing  a 
couple  of  weeks  from  now,  but  they're  starting  to  get  their  stuff  out 
and  I  wouldn't  want  some  of  my  colleagues  to  commit  against  it 
without  hearing  what  you  have  to  say,  and  maybe  some  specific  ex- 
amples, without  giving  away  any  secrets,  about  things  that  you 
cannot  reach  under  present  law  generically,  but  you  could  with  this 
bill. 

Ms.  Harris.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  that  bill  is  just  this — 
it  is  so  important  that  the  tools  that  are  included  for  us  in  that  bill 
are  passed.  What  it  does  is  focus  in  on  many  areas  where  at  this 
point  there's  question  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  there's  question  as  to 
our  ability  to  effectively  deal  with  assets.  There  are  many,  many 
questions  out  there  in  this  very  important  area  that  this  bill  helps 
us  solve.  It  gives  us  an  overall  ability  to  track  and  to  deal  with  ter- 
rorists that  we  simply  do  not  have  now.  It  gives  us  an  ability  to 
get  them  out  of  here;  that  is,  people  that  we  apprehend,  and  get 
them  out  of  here  without  having  to  in  any  public  forum  compromise 
our  sources.  It  is  simply  an  extraordinarily  important  item. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  And  hardly  frivolous  or  secondary  on  your  list? 

Ms.  Harris.  Not  frivolous  or  secondary, 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  OK 

Ms.  Harris.  We — I  mean,  you've  given  us  tools  before.  Yes,  we 
have  some  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  right  now,  but  this  is  just — 
this  is  just  so  many  more  tools. 

Mr.  Schumer.  OK.  Let  me  ask  the  next  question  about  narcot- 
ics  


Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schumer  [continuing].  Just  a  couple  of  them.  And,  by  the 
way,  my  off  the  top  reading,  is  that  your  reorganization  will  help 
you  in  this  fight  against  terrorism,  which,  unfortunately,  I  think  is 
going  to  be  an  increasing  problem  rather  than  a  decreasing  prob- 
lem, given  the  state  of  the  world  around  us. 
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Ms.  Harris.  And,  as  you  know — I  mean,  we  are  very  aggres- 
sively— I  mean,  I  cannot  sit  here  and  talk  about  any  details,  but 
we  are  very  aggressively  working  with  the  FBI  and  the  intelligence 
agencies  to  put  together  the  networks  that  we  need  in  order  to  try 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  OK.  My  next  questions — and  I  have  limited  time; 
it's  a  relief  here  that  I  don't  have  to  keep  the  time  anymore.  You 
just  tell  me  when  time's  up. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  We  will. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  But,  in  any  case,  on  narcotics,  I  had  three  specific 
questions.  One,  given  the  recent  stories  about  corruption  in  Mexico, 
the  political  upheaval  in  Mexico,  how  has  this  affected  your  work? 
Is  there  anything  Congress  can  do  to  help? 

No.  2,  on — I  know  you  said  your  focus  was  on  international  and 
region  drug  trafficking  organizations;  let  the  locals  back  in  the 
countries  deal  with  specific  local  sales,  to  local  law  enforcement. 
That  seems  to  me  good.  Do  you  have  some  data  that  show  how  ef- 
fective this  focus  has  been,  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  couple 
of  years? 

And  the  third  question,  are  the  current  money  laundering  laws 
adequate  for  your  needs,  all  in  relation  to  narcotics? 

So  just,  one,  Mexico;  two,  focusing  on  international  organizations; 
three,  money  laundering. 

Ms.  Harris.  With  respect  to  Mexico,  let  me  just  state  this  more 
generally.  Working,  as  we  must,  with  governments  around  the 
world  where  narcotics  is  a  problem,  we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  with  whom  we  deal.  We  have  never  hesitated 
to  step  up  and  investigate  and  prosecute  corruption  wherever  we 
find  it  as  it's  implicating  our  efforts.  So  in  terms  of  Mexico  or  any 
other  country,  I  think  we've  demonstrated  that  we  approach  this 
with  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  and  we  will  not  hesitate  to  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  corruption  in  levels  of  government  where  we 
find  it. 

With  respect  to  our  drug  strategy,  let  me 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  If  I  might  just  interrupt,  I  didn't  doubt  that.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  new  Mexican  situation  has  changed  things  any  for 
you. 

Ms.  Harris.  Well,  what  we  are  attempting  to  do,  because 

Mr.  Schumer.  Because  the  Government  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  fractured  than  it  was  before. 

Ms.  Harris.  We  work  with — Mexico  isn't  the  only  place  where  we 
will  work  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  sensitivity  with  the  people 
who  are  there  and  whom  we  trust  in  order  to  implement  our  nar- 
cotics strategies.  In  Mexico  we  are  as  sensitive  to  this  as  we  are 
any  other  place  in  the  world. 

Let  me  just  focus  a  little  further  on  Mexico  because  it's  such  an 
important  area  of  the  world  right  now  with  respect  to  our  drug 
problems.  That  border,  that  Southwest  border,  is  a  border  over 
which  a  lot  of  drugs  come  into  this  country.  We,  if  I  may  get  paro- 
chial about  the  Criminal  Division  right  now,  we  are  working  with 
the  U.S.  attorneys  all  along  that  border  from  California  through 
Texas  to  put  together,  with  the  FBI  and  with  the  DEA  and,  hope- 
fully, with  our  Mexican  counterparts  whom  we  can  trust  across  the 
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border,  to  put  together  a  strategy  designed  to  not  just  interdict  the 
shipment  of  drugs,  although  big  seizures  are  important,  but  to  dis- 
rupt those  trafficking  organizations,  to  try  to  put  together  an  inves- 
tigative and  prosecutive  strategy  which  uses  money  laundering, 
which  traces  the  funds,  which  seizes  the  assets,  which  just  totally 
disrupts  that  trafficking  across  that  border. 

Moving  on  to  what  demonstrates  the  success,  if  I  may  say — let 
me  describe  the  drug  strategy  for  just  a  second  because  you  can't 
do  this  with  numbers.  You  can  do  this  with  cases,  but  not  numbers, 
because  what  we've  gotten  is  much,  I  think,  in  the  last  20  years, 
much  smarter  with  respect  to  our  drug  strategy.  We  are  looking  to 
disrupt  and  dismantle  organizations,  not  just  case  by  case  by  case, 
but  organization  by  organization.  We're  trying  to  disrupt  and  dis- 
mantle the  exporters  in  their  own  countries,  but  our  goal  right  now 
is  to  get  the  importers  and  the  regional  distributors. 

There  is  an  intersection  with  our  antiviolent  crime  initiative 
which  deals  with  what  kind  of  trafficking  is  going  on  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods, but  our  narcotics  strategy  is  really  designed  to  dismantle 
organizations.  We  have  increasingly  over  the  last  20  years  focused 
on  proactive  targeted  investigations  and  prosecutions  toward  those 
organizations.  We  think  better.  We  have  better  tools  to  get  to  them, 
and  in  the  end  this  strategy,  this  proactive  targeted  strategy,  I 
think  is  so  well  worth  it.  We're  getting  big  organizations,  not  little 
fish. 

We  are  working,  as  I  said  before,  in  true  partnerships  with  State 
and  locals  at  this  point  with  respect  to  these  organizations.  When 
a  case  does  go  Federal,  we've  got  several  prosecutors  out  there 
working  with  State  prosecutors  and  State  courts  to  bring  these 
cases.  Perhaps  it  might  make  some  sense  for  me  to  just  give  you 
a  couple  of  examples  of  the  kinds  of  cases,  but  I  don't  want  to  chew 
up  your  time. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Well,  my  time  is  chewed.  So  chew  away. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  we'll  let  you  give  a  couple  of  them,  but  we 
do  need  to  let 

Ms.  Harris.  OK,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  [continuing].  The  other  Members  have  questions, 
Ms.  Harris. 

Ms.  Harris.  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  you  do  want  to  give  an  example,  you  can, 
but 

Ms.  Harris.  Sure.  Just  very  recently,  in  Brooklyn  there  was  a 
major,  major  case  directed  at  a  major  international  organization, 
the  United  States  v.  Munoz  Mosquera.  It  involved  a  key  assassina- 
tion and  terrorists  from  the  Medellin  cocaine  cartel.  He  was  con- 
victed in  Brooklyn  on  charges  which  included  the  bombing  of  an 
Avianco  Airlines  flight  in  Colombia,  killing  all  110  people  onboard. 
It  was  a  terrible,  terrible  thing.  Got  that  guy.  We  got  him  in  Brook- 
lyn and  we  prosecuted  him,  and  it  was  the  result  of  an  intense  in- 
vestigation by  DEA  and  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  and  it  disrupted 
a  lot  that  organization.  That's  one  example. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I'm  going  to  move  on  now  to  Mr.  Schiff.  Before 
I  do  that 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  money  laun- 
dering issue  you  could  submit  an  answer  in  writing. 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Or  I'll  come  back  to  second 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  No,  it's — unanimous  consent  is  certainly  granted 
on  that.  And  I  would  say — what  I  was  going  to  say,  too,  is  that 
whenever  you've  got  an  answer  that's  extensive  like  this  when  an 
innovative  questioner  with  great  experience  like  Mr.  Schumer  asks 
multipart  questions,  if  you  can  condense  the  answer  and  submit  it 
for  the  record,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Ms.  Harris.  OK. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Money  Laundering 

The  money  laundering  statutes  are  a  powerful  and  efiective  tool  for  combatting 
crime,  especially  organized  crime  and  narcotics  trafficking.  The  statutes  provide 
prosecutors  with  an  array  of  potent  weapons  to  punish  criminals  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  made  effective  use  oi  them.  In  order  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  our  abil- 
ity to  combat  money  laundering  in  the  environment  of  changing  technology,  we  are 
reviewing  these  statutes  to  determine  if  any  amendments  may  be  necessary. 

In  addition,  the  effectiveness  of  the  statutes  may  be  compromised  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission's  amendment  to  the  Sentencing  Guidelines  which  would  substan- 
tially lower  penalties  for  many  money  laundering  offenses.  This  amendment  will  un- 
dermine the  current  effectiveness  of  the  money  laundering  statutes.  We  have  sub- 
mitted legislation  asking  Congress  to  block  the  Commission  s  action. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Schiff. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Harris,  there  are  three  areas  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  brief- 
ly. Before  I  do  so,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  believe  you're  a  career 
Federal  prosecutor  yourself 

Ms.  Harris.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Schiff  [continuing].  And  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  feel  very  for- 
tunate that  we  have  someone  with  your  experience  in  the  position 
that  you're  in.  And,  also,  as  a  former  county  prosecutor,  I  feel  very 
fortunate  we  have  an  Attorney  General  who's  a  former  county  pros- 
ecutor. Back  when  Attorney  General  Reno  came  onboard,  we  found 
out  that  we  used  to  tell  the  same  jokes  and  stories  about  U.S.  at- 
torneys' offices.  I  guess  she's  not  going  to  tell  those  stories  any- 
more. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Schiff.  But  the  three  areas  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about — 
one  is  just  a  brief  organizational  question.  Most  criminal  prosecu- 
tion at  the  Federal  level,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  U.S.  attorneys' 
offices,  not  out  of  the  Criminal  Division.  And  I'm  just  not  clear 
what  authority  you  have  in  your  position  as  head  of  the  Criminal 
Division  over  the  U.S.  attorneys.  In  other  words,  if  in  your  judg- 
ment a  particular  U.S.  attorney  is  not  following  the  correct  prior- 
ities in  criminal  prosecution,  do  you  have  the  authority  to  directly 
instruct  in  that  area  or  do  you  have  to  go  through  the  Attorney 
General  and  back  down  again  to  get  to  affect  the  U.S.  attorneys? 

Ms.  Harris.  There  are  areas  where  I  do  have  direct  authority, 
but  it  tends  to  be  in  the  areas  of  approvals  for  title  Ill's,  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  and  those  very  special  Federal  tools  where 
there  really  is  a  need,  and  I  think  uniformly  an  agreement,  that 
there  ought  to  be  centralized  decisionmaking  in  some  central  point, 
and  that  point  is  designated  to  be  the  Criminal  Division. 
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But,  beyond  that,  it  is — and  we  have — we  are  fortunate  to  have 
two  ex-U.S.  attorneys  on  the  subcommittee  now,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  regard  it  as  a  partnership.  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  the  direct 
authority  in  many  areas  to  tell  a  U.S.  attorney  what  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney should  be  doing.  We  are  working  together  more  closely  now 
than  I — than  we  have  in  my  experience  ever.  The  Criminal  Divi- 
sion and  the  U.S.  attorneys  just  share  so  much  in  common,  and  the 
cultures  are  closer  than  I  have  ever  seen  them.  We  are  truly  work- 
ing together.  So  if  I  have  anything,  it  is  moral  persuasion,  and  by 
that  I  mean  common  sense.  We  sit  down  and  we  talk  and  we  work 
it  out. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  The  second  area  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  is  health 
care  fraud. 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  It's  my  understanding — and,  by  the  way,  for  a  period 
of  a  couple  of  years  New  Mexico  State  Medicaid  Fraud  Unit  oper- 
ated out  of  my  office.  It  was  attached  to  my  office  for  administra- 
tive support.  So  I  became  very  familiar  with  the  area. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  higher  estimate  of  statistics  in  how 
much  we  lose  through  health  care  fraud.  I  strongly  suspect  that  we 
could  have  financed  the  entire  administration's  health  care  pro- 
posal from  last  year  if  we  weren't  paying  out  money  through  fraud. 
Much  of  that  fraud  comes  though  fraudulent  providers. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  prosecution  in  this  area  aims 
strongly  enough  at  individuals  to  have  a  deterrent  effect.  We  had 
some  testimony  several  months  ago  in  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  saying  that  they  had  their  biggest  conviction  yet  on 
health  care  fraud.  And  I  asked  them,  well,  what's  the  result?  And 
they  said,  well,  there's  been  an  agreement  to  pay  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment something  on  the  order  of  $11  million.  And  I  asked  the 
second  question,  well,  who  went  to  jail,  and  there  was  this  long 
pause  on  that  subject.  And  I'm  getting  the  impression — and  this  is 
a  tendency  in  white-collar  cases,  to  emphasize  restitution  over 
criminal  prosecution.  We  are  talking  about  crimes  here,  and  if  we 
emphasize — I'm  not  opposed  to  restitution,  of  course,  but  if  we  em- 
phasize restitution  as  the  first  goal,  I  think  criminal  prosecution 
becomes  a  cost  of  doing  business.  Well,  we're  going  to  steal  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  if  we're  caught  for  Tuesday's 
theft,  we'll  just  put  that  back,  but  we'll  keep  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day's stolen  goods. 

And  let  me  finish  this  with  just  one  more.  This  may  be  more  in 
the  human  services  area,  but  it's  my  understanding  that  health 
care  providers,  when  convicted  of  fraud,  are  not  necessarily  termi- 
nated from  doing  business  with  the  Federal  Government,  lliey  iust 
kind  of  say,  well,  we'll  start  over  again  or  something  like  that, 
which  I  think  is  horrendous  myself. 

But  I  wonder  if  you  could  briefly  just  give  me  a  response.  Are  we 
actually  threatening  white-collar  criminals  with:  you're  a  criminal 
and  we  convict  you;  you're  going  to  go  to  prison,  or  at  least  we  have 
that  possibility? 

Ms.  Harris.  The  short  answer  is  yes.  Let  me  tell  you,  as  a  Fed- 
eral prosecutor  back  in  the  seventies,  I  was  doing  health  care  fraud 
prosecutions,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  important  that  we 
look  white-collar  criminals  in  the  eye  and  say:  you're  going  to  jail. 
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Because  if  there  is  a  place  where  deterrence  works,  I  beHeve  it 
works  if  we  go  after  individuals. 

I  have,  as  I  came  down  to  the  Fraud  Section  as  Chief  of  the 
Fraud  Section,  felt  exactly  the  same  way  and,  in  fact,  resisted  sort 
of  corporate  deals  where  money  was  paid  and  corporations  pleaded 
guilty,  but  people  didn't. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Precisely. 

Ms.  Harris.  And  so  I  come  from  the  same  place  you're  coming 
from.  I  must  say  that,  as  I  look  at  our  resources  and  the  problem 
out  there  and  what  we  can  do  with  the  Civil  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  terms  of  parallel  hit  them  in  the  pocket  and 
hit  the  people  responsible  with  jail  sentences,  then  I  think  that's 
the  appropriate  mix  of  prosecution  strategy. 

I  cannot  pronounce  this  name,  but  a  note  has  just  been  handed 
to  me.  You  get  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  LiTT.  Smushkevich. 

Ms.  Harris.  Smushkevich,  a  case  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  major 
health  care  fraud,  jail  sentences  in  excess  of  10  years. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired,  but  I  ask  you 
for  recognition  for  one  more  minute  to  make  two  requests. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  You  may  have  that 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  [continuing].  Without  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEFF.  I  would  be  grateful  for  two  items  of  information.  One 
we've  just  talked  about.  I  would  like  a  list,  over,  say,  the  last  12 
months  or  so,  I'd  like  a  list  of  whatever  information  your  Depart- 
ment has,  how  many  defendants  have  gone  to  prison  for  welfare 
fraud — or  excuse  me,  for  health  care  fraud.  Pardon  me,  wrong.  I'd 
just  like  to  know,  if  your  Department  has  that  information,  I'd  sure 
like  to  know  what  we  have.  And  you're  welcome  to  send  it  to  me, 
if 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  you  can  submit  it  for  the  record,  all  of  us 
should  have  it. 

Ms.  Harris.  We'll  do  our  best.  As  you  know,  the  way  the — 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Right.  If  you  don't  keep  it  in  that  form,  I  would  un- 
derstand, but  you  understand  what  I'm  getting  at  here? 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I'd  just  like  to  know 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF  [continuing].  How  many  of  those  10-year  sentences 
you're  getting. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Health  Care  Fraud 

Attached  is  a  list  of  75  defendants  convicted  of  health  care  fraud  and  receiving 
jail  time  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  Department  is  committed  to  the  prosecution  and 
incarceration  of  those  who  perpetrate  health  care  fraud.  In  late  1993,  the  Attorney 
(jeneral  named  health  care  fraud  as  one  of  the  Department's  top  priorities.  The  De- 
partment has  dedicated  substantial  investigative  and  prosecutive  resources  to 
health  care  fraud  investigations,  and  since  fiscal  year  1992,  the  number  of  health 
care  fraud  investigations  has  increased  211  percent  and  the  number  of  defendants 
charged  has  increased  108  percent.  During  fiscal  year  1994,  a  total  of  241  defend- 
ants were  charged  in  health  care  fraud  cases  and  1,066  criminal  matters  were 
opened. 
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Mr.  ScHlFF.  I  have  a  second  request,  and  I  don't  have  time  to 
take  up  this  subject.  But  I  supported  the  Freedom  of  Access  to 
CHnics  Act  under  the  argument  that  there  were  locaHties  that  can- 
not or  would  not  enforce  existing  State  and  local  laws  with  respect 
to  interference  or  even  violence  at  reproductive  clinics.  And,  yet, 
just  from  news  reports,  which  I  know  are  a  limited  way  of  doing 
things,  the  prosecutions  I've  seen  the  Justice  Department  file 
under  that  act  have  been  duplications  of  prosecutions  I've  seen  the 
States  file,  and  you  kind  of  wonder — I  mean,  I  consider  that  slight- 
ly, more  than  slightly  different  from  the  reasons  I  was  told  we 
needed  this  bill. 

And  I  wonder  if  your  Department,  at  your  convenience,  could 
give  me  a  list  of  the  prosecutions  that  have  been  filed  under  that 
act  with  a  corresponding  statement  of,  to  their  knowledge,  under 
which  same  cases  State  actions  were  also  filed  or  not  filed. 

Ms.  Harris.  We'll  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  And  for  the  record,  again. 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Freedom  Access  to  Cunic  Entrances  Act  (FACE) 

There  have  been  ten  criminal  FACE  prosecutions.  Listed  below  is  a  description 
of  each  federal  prosecution,  including  whether  local  charges  were  filed: 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 

In  U.S.  V.  Hill,  Paul  Hill  was  prosecuted  for  killing  Dr.  Britton  and  his  escort 
and  wounding  a  second  escort  in  Pensacola.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  state  asked  the  federal  government  to  prosecute  first; 
a  subsequent  state  prosecution  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  death. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

In  U.S.  V.  Brook,  et  al.,  five  defendants  were  prosecuted  and  found  guilty  of 
obstructing  a  clinic  in  Milwaukee.  Incarceration  terms  of  various  lengths  (up  to 
the  maximum  6  months)  and  fines  were  imposed.  There  was  no  local  prosecu- 
tion. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

In  U.S.  v.  Wilson,  et  al,  five  defendants  were  prosecuted  for  obstructing  a  dif- 
ferent clinic  in  Milwaukee.  The  charges  were  dismissed  on  March  16,  1995  by 
a  judge  who  ruled  that  the  physical  obstruction  portion  of  FACE  is  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Department  has  appealed  this  decision,  which  was  contrary  to  rul- 
ings of  six  district  courts  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit.  There  was  no  local  prosecution. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA 

In  U.S.  V.  Lang,  a  woman  threatened  to  kill  a  doctor  during  a  telephone  call 
to  a  TV  reporter  in  Huntsville.  The  defendant  was  granted  pre-trial  diversion. 
There  was  no  local  prosection. 

DI^RICT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

In  U.S.  V.  McDonald,  a  defendant  was  indicted  in  Albuquerque  for  chaining 
clinic  doors  shut  on  two  occasions  and  setting  fire  to  the  same  clinic  on  two 
other  occasions.  Trial  is  pending.  There  was  no  local  prosecution. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 

In  U.S.  V.  Olson  &  Unterburger,  two  defendants  were  charged  with  obstruct- 
ing a  clinic  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Trial  is  pending.  The  local  prosecution  was 
dismissed  in  favor  of  federal  prosecution. 
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DISTRICT  OF  KANSAS 


In  U.S.  V.  Lucero  &  Ijocroix,  two  defendants  were  charged  with  obstructing 
a  clinic  in  Wichita.  Trial  is  pending.  The  local  prosecution  was  dismissed  in 
favor  of  federal  prosecution. 


SOUTHERN  DICTRICT  OF  KANSAS 


In  U.S.  V.  Byrd,  a  defendant  was  charged  with  violating  FACE  by  use  of  force 
and  threat  of  force  for  throwing  a  bottle  through  the  window  of  a  car  driven 
by  a  doctor  attempting  to  enter  a  clinic  in  Houston.  Trial  is  pending,  as  is  a 
local  criminal  miscnief  charge. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 


In  U.S.  V.  Mathison,  a  defendant  was  charged  with  threatening  to  kill  em- 
ployees of  a  facility  that  ofiers  counseling  and  referrals  regarding  alternatives 
to  abortion.  There  is  no  local  prosecution. 

DISTRICT  OF  MONTANA 

In  U.S.  V.  Blackburn,  a  defendant  was  charged  with  making  bomb  threats 
over  the  telephone  to  six  reproductive  health  clinics  in  Montana.  There  is  no 
local  prosecution. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  You're  certainly  welcome. 

Ms.  Lofgren,  if  you're  ready,  we'll  go  to  you;  if  not,  we  can  go  to 
Mr.  Heineman.  It's  up  to  you.  I  know  you  just  walked  back  in. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Well 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  you'd  rather,  we  can  go  to  him  and  come  right 
back. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  questions;  really  two,  and  one 
has  to  do  with  abortion  clinic  violence.  I  know  there's  a  task  force 
reporting  to  you,  and  I'm  wondering  if  you  can  share  with  us  the 
results,  the  projections  for  future  activities,  and  how  this  reorga- 
nization will  affect  those  efforts,  if  at  all. 

Ms.  Harris.  You're  quite  correct  that  after  the  killings  in  Pensa- 
cola  last  July,  the  Attorney  Greneral  asked  me  to  form  a  task  force, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  investigate  and,  if  we  found  evidence, 
prosecute  any  national  networking  of  people  responsible  for  vio- 
lence. That  task  force  reports  directly  to  me.  It  is  very,  very  seri- 
ously, intently  following  its  direction;  that  is,  the  direction  I  have 
given  it.  I  cannot — and  I'm  sure  you  understand 

Ms.  Lofgren.  No,  don't  say  anything  you  shouldn't  say. 

Ms.  Harris  [continuing].  Talk  in  terms  of  sort  of  sensitive  law 
enforcement  information,  nor  do  we — and  I  know  all  of  you  under- 
stand that,  to  the  extent  that  we've  got  investigations  going  on,  I 
simply  cannot  comment  except  to  say,  in  connection  with  that  topic, 
I  have  testified,  in  fact,  before  I  think  this  subcommittee  before 
that  that  task  force  is  looking  at  violent  acts.  Violence  is  our  point. 
I  am  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  first  amendment  concerns  as 
well,  and  that  task  force  itself,  in  my  judgment,  like  many  kinds 
of  criminal  investigations,  has  a  beginning,  middle,  and  it  will  have 
an  end,  whatever  it  is.  It  is  not  at  all  affected  by  our  proposed  reor- 
ganization. It  will  always  report  directly  to  me. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  All  right.  The  second  question  I  had  had  to  do 
with,  I  guess,  industrial  espionage,  for  lack  of  a  better  word.  We've 
talked  about  terrorism — that's  an  important  subject — and  inter- 
national crime.  But  a  major  issue  in  the  Silicon  Valley,  is  the  theft 
of  intellectual  property  and  high-tech  thefts  that  are  sophisticated 
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and,  from  what  I  hear  from  local  prosecutors,  sometimes  based  off- 
shore, and  also  the  connection  that  appears  to  be  there  between  al- 
most violent  street-type  gangs,  who  are  invading  high-tech  facilities 
and  basically  ripping  things  off.  Can  you  address  how  this  reorga- 
nization will  affect  positively  the  prosecution  and  apprehension  in 
that  arena? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  think  the  short  answer  is  that  our  efforts  are  real- 
ly very  intense  in  that  area  right  now.  You  may  know  that  the  U.S. 
attorneys  out  in  the  area  covering  Silicon  Valley  have  formed  their 
own  task  force  to  address  the  problems  that  you  have  raised.  They 
have  worked  verv,  very  closely  with  our  Computer  Crime  Unit,  and 
I  mean  it  when  I  say  we  have  just  some  superb  experts  here  in  the 
whole  area  of  computer  technology  and  computer  crime.  And  our 
movement  of  that  Unit  intact  from  the  General  Litigation  Section, 
which  we're  dissolving,  into  the  Fraud  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  I  think  will  actually  enhance  the  capability  of  that  Unit 
to  work  in  the  fraud  areas  that  are  implicated  in  this  kind  of  en- 
forcement effort.  So  that  I  think  overall  our  move,  if  anything,  will 
enhance  the  efforts,  but  the  efforts  are  very  intense  right  now. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  And  what  kind  of  connection  is  there  between 
those  activities  that  you've  just  described  and  international  connec- 
tions between  the  activities  that  are  occurring  in  the  United 
States?  How  are  we  coordinating  our  international  espionage  infor- 
mation with  the  local  efforts  that  you  talked  about? 

Ms.  Harris.  It's — I  hesitate  to 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  Don't  talk  about  cases,  but  structurally. 

Ms.  Harris.  Of  course.  What  you  touch  on  is  really  one  of  the 
great  reasons  for  the  Criminal  Division  because  a  U.S.  attorney  out 
in  a  district,  or  even  a  series  of  U.S.  attorneys,  who  mount  v/onder- 
ful  domestic  investigations  frequently  work  with  us.  and,  in  fact, 
must  work  with  us,  in  terms  of  our  international  and  intelligence 
agency  contacts  here  in  Washington.  And  so  it's  one  of  the  reasons 
wny  our  communications  with  the  U.S.  attorneys  are  so  important. 
And  so  we're  really  working  with  them  all  the  time.  If  there's  a  tar- 
geted investigation  going  on,  there  are  any  number  of  things  that 
we  may  be  doing  for  them  in  Washington. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  didn't  make  an  opening  statement;  perhaps  I  should  have.  I 
just  want  to  thank  those  of  you  who  are  not  just  out  of  law  school, 
and  I  see  most  of  you  are  not  just  out  of  law  school,  for  your  life- 
long dedication  to  what  you  do.  I've  worked  for  many  years  with 
U.S.  attorneys,  and  I  know  that  it's  a  sacrifice  not  to  chase  the 
deep  pockets.  And  the  fact  that  you  are  out  there — and  I  know  just 
about  what  you  make  a  year  because  it's  probably  just  about  what 
I  make  a  year,  and  there  is  great  temptation  to  put  aside  the  good 
life  for  what  you  do.  And  I  do  appreciate,  and  have  for  many  years 
that  I've  worked  in  law  enforcement. 

And  while  we're  talking  about  fraud — and  I  did  list  several  ques- 
tions here  in  order  of  priority — my  concern  and  Congress'  concern 
today  literally  and  in  the  near  future  is  welfare  reform  and  health 
care.  And,  of  course,  there's  fraud  in  both.  I  mean  big-time  fraud. 
We're  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  costs.  We're  trying  to  get  a  grip  on 
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costs,  so  we  can  make  it  meaningful  in  welfare  for  those  people 
that  really  need  it  and  certainly  in  the  health  care  system,  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  holes  that  we  have  to  patch  up. 

From  my  experience,  I  know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  past  has  been  dealing  with  food  stamp  fraud.  I  don't  know 
to  what  intensity.  I  don't  know  what  you  folks  are  aware  of  as  far 
as  resources  that  they  have  or  don't  have,  but  has  there  been  any 
effort  to  tighten  up  that  type  of  fraud  either  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  level  or  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  whoever  may  do  it, 
as  it  relates  to  fraud  in  food  stamps,  for  instance,  or  has  it  even 
been  considered? 

Ms.  Harris.  Actually,  you're  talking  to  a  person  who  prosecuted 
one  of  probably  the  first  big  food  stamp  fraud  cases  in  New  York 
City  in  1976,  1977,  but  I  must  confess  to  you  that  right  now  I  don't 
have  at  my  fingertips  the  efforts  that  we  have  with  respect  to  food 
stamp  fraud,  and  we'll  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Heineman.  I  would  appreciate  that.  I  hate  to  think  some- 
thing of  that  magnitude — and  it  is  of  great  magnitude — is  falling 
through  the  floor  boards.  I  know  as  a  chief  myself  I  had  worked 
in  cooperation  on  occasion,  very  seldom,  however,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  where  food  stamp  fraud  is  concerned. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Food  Stamp  Fraud 

The  Department  of  Justice  continues  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Inspector  General  and  with  other  federal  investigative  agencies  to  pros- 
ecute food  stamp  fraud.  The  Executive  Office  for  United  States  Attorneys  reports 
that  during  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  United  States  Attor- 
neys' Offices  nationwide  received  287  referrals  alleging  some  criminal  violation  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act.  Federal  criminal  charges  were  filed  in  239  of  these  matters, 
involving  352  defendants.  During  that  year,  316  individuals  were  convicted  at  trial 
or  pleaded  guilty. 

The  bulk  of  the  food  stamp  fraud  cases  that  we  have  prosecuted  involve  merchant 
vendors  who  accept  food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  prohibited  goods,  who  are  ineli- 
gible to  accept  food  stamps  but  nonetheless  do  so,  or  who  fraudulently  obtain  au- 
thorization from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  accept  food  stamps  although  they 
actually  engage  in  little  or  no  legitimate  retail  food  sales.  Sometimes,  these  schemes 
are  carried  out  in  combination. 

The  past  reliance  of  the  food  stamp  program  on  paper  coupons  makes  much  of 
this  illegal  conduct  easier  to  carry  out.  Food  stamp  coupons,  once  exchanged,  gen- 
erally cannot  be  traced  to  the  recipient  who  used  them,  whether  legally  or  fraudu- 
lently. Moreover,  once  these  coupons  enter  the  system,  they  can  become,  in  effect, 
the  currency  of  fraud,  passing  through  several  unauthorized  uses  before  they  are  fi- 
nally redeemed  and  removed  from  circulation. 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  criminal  actions  associated  with  food  stamps  may  be 
alleviated  by  switching  from  paper  coupons  to  electronic  benefit  transfers,  which  is 
currently  being  done  throughout  the  country,  and  we  support  the  proposal  by  the 
Department  oiAgriculture  to  strengthen  and  expand  this  tyf)e  of  program. 

The  electronic  benefit  transfer  system,  by  eliminating  paper  coupons,  prevents  the 
fraudulent  reuse  of  those  coupons  by  unscrupulous  vendors.  It  also  allows  for  better 
identification  of  both  the  vendor  and  the  recipient  who  engage  in  prohibited  trans- 
actions; improving  our  ability  to  trace  illegal  purchases  to  the  recipient  will  help 
deter  such  recipients  from  violating  the  law.  Finally,  electronic  benefit  transfer  gives 
federal  law  enforcement  an  added  tool  against  food  stamp  fraud,  since  each  misuse 
of  an  electronic  transfer  card  could  be  charged  as  a  violation  of  the  federal  wire 
fraud  statute,  in  addition  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  Heineman.  And  another  question  relative  to  food  stamp 
fraud  and  perhaps  medical  fraud  is  asset  forfeiture,  and  I  know 
that  deals  with  drugs,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  whether  it's  expanded 
beyond  drugs  or  not,  but  is  it  a  viable  alternative  for  us  as  it  re- 
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lates  to  food  stamp  fraud  to  apply  the  asset  forfeiture  process  to 
make  it  even  more — or  to  make  it  less  profitable  for  those  grocery 
stores  or  those  other  people  that  have  assets  to  engage  in  this? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  believe  that  asset  forfeiture  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful tools  that  we've  been  given  in  the  last  20  years.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  very,  very  careful  about  the  way  it's  used.  We  have  to 
use  it  up  to  its  limits,  and  absolutely  no  further,  because  it  is  so 
powerful. 

That  said,  I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  asset  forfeiture  pro- 
visions expanded  to  include  white-collar  crime  because  I  believe 
that  that's  where  you  get  deterrence  by  hitting  them  in  the  pocket 
where  it  hurts.  And  so  we  would  be  happy  to  explore  with  you  the 
implications  of  asset  forfeiture  in  connection  with  food  stamp  fraud 
because,  obviously,  this  kind  of  tool  is  best  directed  at  those  folks 
that  have  it  to  give  up. 

Mr.  Heeneman.  Well,  I  hear  occasionally  the  figures  that  are 
thrown  out  there,  and  I  don't  know  whether  they're  credible  figures 
or  not,  but  they're  astronomical,  as  is  health  care  fraud.  And  I'd 
like  to  think  that  it's  not  just  languishing  there,  that  we  could  have 
some — get  some  handle  on  that.  It  certainly  would  help  us  at  the 
Federal  level  as  it  relates  to  moneys,  and  it  certainly  would  make 
the  system  more  credible. 

Did  I  hear  early  on  you  mention  that  drug  prosecutions  have  de- 
clined or  did  I  hear  that  from  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Drug  prosecutions  have  declined,  I  think  is  what 
I  said,  not  fraud. 

Mr.  Heineman.  No,  no,  no,  no,  I'm  changing — I'm  shifting  gears 
here. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Yes,  drug  prosecutions  have  declined;  there's  no 
question  about  that  in  our  statistics. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Is  there  a  reason  for  that,  Ms.  Harris? 

Ms.  Harris.  Well,  let  me  address  that.  First — and  I  hope  that  we 
can  over  the  next,  I  don't  know,  millennium  figure  out  a  way  to  all 
have  the  same  numbers,  so  we're  confident  that  we've  got  the  real 
numbers.  We  get  so  many  different  numbers  at  this  point. 

But  let  me  also  say  that  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  should 
not  be  assessing  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  terms  of  numbers,  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  prosecutions  or  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  defendant.  We  have  a  proactive,  very  targeted  strategy  that  has 
as  its  goal  the  disruption  of  and  dismantling  of  organizations. 
When  law  enforcement  targets  bigger  cases,  we  may  very  well  be 
in  the  end,  as  you  know,  bringing  fewer  cases,  just  bigger  cases. 
And  I  think  to  a  great  extent  that  that  accounts  for  what  is,  with- 
out— I  think  whatever  numbers  you  use,  I  believe  it's  fair  to  say 
that  the  numbers  are  down  a  tad. 

But  there's  another  interesting  phenomena  that  I've  seen  as 
we've  studied  these  numbers  because,  clearly,  we're  concerned  as 
well,  and  that  is  that  you  can't  look  at  the  numbers  from  this  year 
to  last  year.  You  can't  look  at  just  numbers  from  year  to  year.  If 
you  look  at  a  long-term  trend,  there's  a  very  interesting  phenomena 
which  I  think  tracks  the  period  of  time  when  we  move  from  just 
individual  cases  to  really  strategic  focus  on  big  organizations. 

If  you  go  back  to  when  I  was  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
late  seventies,  you  see  a  case  filing  statistic  per  assistant  U.S.  at- 
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tomey  of  something  like  23,  24  cases  filed  a  year.  If  you  look  at 
that  figure  now,  it's  about  10  cases  filed  a  year  per  assistant  U.S. 
attorney.  And  over  that  whole  trend,  over  that  almost  15,  20  years 
now,  the  reason  why  we  haven't  seen  a  drop  in  actual  numbers  of 
cases  is  that  the  numbers  of  U.S.  attorneys  have  been  going  way 
up.  They've  practically — they've  more  than  doubled.  So  that  not 
until  the  last  couple  of  years,  where  the  numbers  of  U.S.  attorneys 
were  frozen,  did  we  start  seeing  the  cases — that  is,  the  numbers, 
the  beans — going  down.  Now  I  expect  that  we've  now  freed  up  the 
U.S.  attorneys  and  they're  getting  more  resources,  and  I  suspect 
that  number  may  go  up.  But,  overall,  instead  of  numbers,  I  think 
we  need  to  look  at  the  quality  of  the  cases  and  the  way  that  we 
have  proactively  targeted  the  organizations  as  opposed  to  the  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Heineman's  time  has  expired,  but  I  would 
comment,  if  I  could,  that  what  I  gave  in  my  opening  statement  I 
think  is  accurate  because  it  came  from  the  Office  of  U.S.  Courts, 
and  that  is  that  there  has  been  a  30-percent  drop  in  narcotics-relat- 
ed prosecutions  since  1992.  That  is  a  large  numbers,  and  you  just 
explained  perhaps  why  that  is  so.  We're  going  to  have  some  more 
drug-related  hearings  this  spring  and  summer,  and  whether  it's  for 
the  record  now  or  for  those  hearings  later,  it  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, Ms.  Harris,  if  you  could  give  us  something 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  [continuing].  More  definitive  about  that.  That  is 
a  very  large  number,  30  percent,  in  my  judgment,  if  that  is  accu- 
rate. 

Ms.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  got  your  chart,  it  concerned 
us  enough  to  call  over  there  to  try  to  see  if  we  could  figure  out 
what  those  numbers  are.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  some 
U.S.  attorneys  yesterday  about  those  numbers,  and  it's  just  there 
is  a  strong  sense  that  there's  something  that's  figured  in  there  that 
doesn't  make  any  sense. 

That  said,  I  don't  challenge  that  the  numbers  are  down.  I  think 
we  see  something  that  has  overall  drug  numbers  down  by  about  5 
percent,  and  I  think  that  in  a  sense  it  says  a  couple  of  things.  It 
says  that  we  should  all  really  be  concerned  about  this,  and  we  wel- 
come sitting  down  and  working  through  the  numbers. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Yes,  you're  absolutely  right;  we  understand  the 
numbers  may  be 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  [continuing].  Misleading,  and  I  don't  want  to  put 
you  further  through  it  today.  I  just  was  commenting  that  it  looks 
like  on  the  chart  we  now  have — and  I'll  give  you  a  revised  one 
today;  we  keep  getting  updates,  as  you  do — about  4  or  5  percent 
in  total  drugs  for  the  last  year,  14  percent  for  the  last  2,  3  years 
overall,  but  the  amounts  are  still  large  and  the  30-percent  figure 
is  there  for  narcotics  itself  So  we'll  talk  about  that  later,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  raise  it.  It  is  disturbing,  and  I  know  you  don't  have  any 
less  concern  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Following  up  on  that  question,  it's,  obviously,  easy  to  run  up  the 
numbers;  just  go  out  in  the  street  and  rope  in  a  few  street  dealers. 
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If  you're  trying  to  bust  a  cartel,  you  may  only  get  a  handful  of  pros- 
ecutions which  could  take  a  U.S.  attorney  a  year.  So,  obviously,  the 
number  itself  isn't  necessarily  indicative,  but  if  we're  comparing 
apples  and  apples,  then,  obviously,  that  is  a  great  concern  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  background  information  that  can  explain  the 
apparent  discrepancy. 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes,  I  really  do  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
subcommittee  in  terms  of  your  understanding  of  our  strategy  and 
what  it  means  to  numbers. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  it  also  might  mean  that  you're  taking  all  the 
complicated  cases  and  leaving  all  the  street  cases  to  the  State 
courts.  So  that  might  account  for  the  volume  difference,  but  we'll 
look  and  see  what  those  numbers  actually  are. 

Ms.  Harris,  we've  heard  health  care  fraud  mentioned.  Do  we 
need  new  legislation  to  help  you  on  this?  I  understand  there  may 
be  some  jurisdictional  problems.  You  can  go  after  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  because  they're  stealing  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  

Ms.  Harris.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Scott  [continuing].  But  if  they're  stealing  from  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield,  there  may  be  some  jurisdictional  problems? 

Ms.  Harris.  When  it  comes  to  private  organizations,  of  course, 
we  have  our  traditional  statutes  of  mail  fraud  and  wire  fraud.  And 
when  I  was  doing  my  food  stamp  fraud  prosecutions  way  back  in 
the  seventies,  it  was  mail  fraud  that  was  working  for  me.  But 
that's  not  to  say  that  there  aren't  gaps  that  might  be  plugged  in 
connection  with  private  organizations  that  would  make  our  job 
easier. 

Mr.  Scott.  Let  me  just  follow  up  on  one  other  question,  and  that 
is,  since  the  passage  of  last  year's  crime  bill,  where  we  federalized 
a  lot  of  crimes,  have  you  noticed  any  impact  on  the  judicial  system, 
whether  or  not  you  need  more  judges,  U.S.  attorneys,  witness  sup- 
port or  witness  protection,  and  whether  or  not  you've  seen  an  effect 
on  the  crunch  in  the  criminal  document  to  the  extent  that  it  crowds 
out  the  civil  docket;  it  is  not  required  to  move  on  a  speedy  trial 
basis? 

Ms.  Harris.  Mr.  Scott,  I  think  that  it's  too  early  to  tell.  Clearly, 
each  one  of  those  tools  is  an  important  tool,  but  it's  a  tool — most 
of  them  are  tools  that  we  are  using  in  connection  with  the 
antiviolent  crime  strategies,  where  it  will  vary  from  district  to  dis- 
trict as  to  how  they're  being  used  or  whether  or  not  it  makes  sense 
to  use  them,  depending  upon  the  State  statutes  available.  And  so 
I  think,  as  I  say,  the  short  answer  is  it's  too  early  to  tell. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That's  all  I  have. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  think  in  the  order  of  who  came  in  here,  Mr. 
Barr  is  next  and  I  would  recognize  him  for  any  questions  he  may 
have. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  some  of  these  matters. 
And,  certainly,  as  both  this  subcommittee  and  the  ftill  committee 
proceeds  this  year,  we'll  have  full  opportunity  to  look  into  other 
workings  of  the  Criminal  Division,  but  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
presented  today  by  the  appearance  of  Ms.  Harris  to  take  a  prelimi- 
nary look  at  the  reorganization.  On  paper  the  reorganization  looks 
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fine  to  me.  Of  course,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  what  happens 
once  the  reorganization  and  how  the  actual  work  is  carried  out. 
Certainly,  we  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  second-guessing  you  all, 
but  I  think  a  couple  of  the  changes  that  you  all  are  proposing  I 
think  may  turn  out  to  be  very  worthwhile. 

One  area,  Ms.  Harris,  that  you  didn't  touch  on  and  that  isn't 
touched  in  here,  and  I'd  appreciate  just  your  thoughts  on  in  terms 
of  its  priority  to  the  Criminal  Division  and  to  the  Department  gen- 
erally, and  also  some  scale  of  the  number  of  prosecutions,  is  in  the 
area  of  public  corruption. 

Ms.  Harris.  Mr.  Barr,  as  you  know,  the  Public  Integrity  Section 
of  the  Criminal  Division  is  the  Section  that  has  one  task,  and  that 
is  to  investigate  and  prosecute  cases  of  public  corruption.  That  Sec- 
tion is  a  traditional  Section.  It  is  our  part  of  our  traditional  work. 
It  is  not  being  affected  by  the  reorganization  at  all. 

Mr.  Barr.  Right. 

Ms.  Harris.  And  they  have — they're  very  busy  and  very  profes- 
sional, as  you  know,  and  it's  a  very  important  role  that  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  plays.  I  think  the  reason  why  I  haven't  mentioned  it 
today  is  that  I  focused  more  on  the  impact  of  the  reorganization 
than  on  our  traditional  work. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK,  but  its  priority  to  the  Department  is  not  dimin- 
ished in  any  way? 

Ms.  Harris.  It  is  a  definite  priority  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK.  I  know  this  may  not  be  an  area  that  really  is 
something  that  you'd  be  prepared  to  go  into  a  great  deal  today,  but 
in  terms  of  sentencing  guidelines  in  narcotics  cases  there  are,  of 
course,  over  the  last  really  several  years  since  the  guidelines  went 
into  effect,  but  more  recently  there  have  been  a  number  of  public 
discussions  and  comments  from  both  folks  in  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  in  the  administration,  on  the  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  perhaps 
some  of  the  sentencing  guidelines  and  how  they  affect,  particularly, 
narcotics  cases.  In  this  particular  area  do  you  think  that  the  guide- 
lines seem  to  be  working  well?  Do  you  see  the  need,  in  your  opin- 
ion, to  make  any  significant  adjustments  to  them,  how  they're  ap- 
plied to  narcotics  cases? 

Ms.  Harris.  My  general  sense  of  the  guidelines  is  that  they've 
gotten  ever  so  complicated  and  they  are  taking  up,  because  of  that, 
ever  so  much  of  our  time,  not  only  in  terms  of  litigation  in  the  dis- 
trict court,  but,  as  you  well  know,  the  appellate  litigation  flowing 
from  the  guidelines  is  really  quite  extensive.  All  of  that  said  with 
respect  to  the  narcotics  guidelines,  we  are  looking  at  the  narcotic — 
let's  put  it  this  way,  we  are  constantly  looking  at  the  guidelines  to 
see  if  we  might  make  suggestions  that  will  help  law  enforcement. 
The  narcotics  guidelines,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  general  proposition 
might  be  simplified,  but  we  don't  really  need  any  major  revision 
with  respect  to  them.  Everything  in  the  guidelines  at  this  point,  if 
we  could  simplify  over  the  next  couple  of  years — I'm  not  talking 
about  at  all  diminishing  the  sentences;  I'm  talking  about  simplify- 
ing, so  that  our  assistants  have  more  time  to  do  more  cases — it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Barr.  Then  in  the  area  of  how  they  are  applied  to  narcotics 
cases  and  the  priorities  that  we  see  reflected  in  them,  you  think 
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that  they  don't — we  don't  need  to  go  in  and  reduce  the  guideline 
figures  for  narcotics  cases,  for  example? 

Ms.  Harris.  No.  The  Sentencing  Commission  is,  of  course,  look- 
ing at  a  lot  of  drug  guideline  adjustments  right  now,  and  I'm  not — 
I  mean,  it's  an  ongoing  process,  but  I  don't  have  strong  feelings 
that  there's  a  lot  to  be  done  here.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  see  any- 
thing to  diminish  the  sentences.  So  I  don't  think  the  Department 
has  a  real  concern  here  right  now.  I  mean,  we're  looking  at  it;  we're 
always  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Barr.  ok  Let  me  ask  you  a  quick  question  that  was  trig- 
gered by  something  that  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Heineman,  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  possible  use  of  asset  forfeit- 
ure in  the  area  of  food — I  think  it  was  food  stamp  fraud.  Another 
area  where  we  are  having  a  great  problem  in  this  country  is  with 
immigration,  illegal  immigration,  and  the  employment,  many  times 
knowing  employment,  of  illegal  aliens  by  employers.  Would  this  be 
an  area  that  you  think  might  be  fruitful  for  looking  into  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  authority  or  providing  authority  for  the  use  of 
asset  forfeiture  to  go  after  employers  who  knowingly  employ,  and, 
therefore,  benefit  from,  illegal  aliens? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  personally  believe  that  asset  forfeiture,  again,  is 
an  extraordinarily  powerful  tool.  I  think  we  have  to  use  it  very, 
very  fairly,  but  I  would  like  to  see  our  ability  to  use  asset  forfeiture 
considerably  expanded  in  the  white-collar  area. 

Mr.  Barr.  And  that  would  include  at  least  looking  into  it  pos- 
sibly in  the  area  of  immigration? 

Ms.  Harris.  Certainly,  looking  into  it  in  every  area  where  it 
makes  sense  because  there  are  assets  there  to  forfeit. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK.  A  final  question,  one  program  that  was  instituted 
afler  I  left  my  job  as  U.S.  attorney,  but  I  think  was  a  very  good 
program,  was  the  Triggerlock  Program.  I've  heard  very  little  about 
it.  Could  you  tell  me  the  status  of  the  Triggerlock  Program  in  the 
initiative  and  is  it  an  active  program? 

Ms.  Harris.  It  is  a  very  active  program.  It  is  part  of  the 
antiviolent  crime  initiative.  When  I  talk  about  the  Federal  tools 
that  we  can  put  on  the  table  when  our  U.S.  attorneys  bring  to- 
gether the  local  prosecutors  and  local  agents  and  Federal  agencies 
to  devise  a  strategy  to  fit  their  district,  clearly,  our  armed  career 
criminal  statutes  are  an  important  tool.  The  whole  concept  of 
Triggerlock  brought  those  folks  together  a  long  time  ago,  and  so  al- 
though we  may  not — in  fact,  we  still  do  call  it  Triggerlock,  but,  I 
mean,  we  may  very  well  be  using  our  gun  statutes,  which  after  all 
is  the  fundamental  basis  for  Triggerlock,  a  very  important  part  of 
our  antiviolent  crime  initiative. 

Mr.  Barr.  Would  there  be  any,  without  going  into  great  detail 
today,  would  there  be  any  material  that  you  could  provide  in  fol- 
lowup  to  our  hearing  today  on  the  Triggerlock  Program? 

Ms.  Harris.  Sure. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK  I'd  appreciate  it,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  we  could  have 
unanimous  consent  to  pursue  that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Unanimous  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Current  Status  of  Project  Triggerlock 

The  Department  of  Justice  remains  committed  to  Project  Triggerlock  as  an  impor- 
tant federal  tool  to  target  criminal  offenders  and  get  criminals  off  the  streets.  Smce 
Triggerlock's  inception,  in  April  1991,  more  than  12,500  persons  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  an  average  prison  term  of  101  months.  This  group  includes  some  of  the 
most  predatory  criminals  in  America — many  from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms'  Violent  Offender,  File  Program.  In  addition,  between  April  10,  1991 
and  December  31,  1994,  over  22,000  Triggerlock  defendants  have  been  charged  in 
the  94  olTices  of  the  United  States  Attorneys.  Furthermore,  many  state  and  local 
governments  are  enacting  their  own  tough  firearms  statutes,  increasing  prosecutive 
options  and  allowing  case-by-case  decisions  about  the  best  venue  for  the  cir- 
cumstances. Finally,  as  reflected  in  the  attached  report  on  the  Anti-Violent  Crime 
Initiative,  many  United  States  Attorneys  OfTices  are  using  the  firearms  statutes, 
among  other  tools,  as  part  of  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barr. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  and 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and,  to  be  able  to  hear  Ms.  Harris. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  make  just  a  brief  comment  that  will  be 
merged  into  some  questions  in  terms  of  an  opening  statement,  sim- 
ply to  acknowledge  that,  whatever  community  you  go  to  in  this 
country,  if  there's  anything  that  creates  the  kind  of  chaos  and  fear 
and  apprehension,  it  is  the  sense  that  crime  is  overtaking  the  com- 
munity. So  it  is  important,  as  we  work  on  the  Federal  level,  that 
the  efforts  that  we  have  trickle  down  to  the  local  level,  for  that's 
where  the  folk  are.  And  I  am  very  interested  in  the  reorganizing 
structure  and  the  focus  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  will  make  my  comments  accordingly. 

I  have  a  series  of  questions,  and  I  did  not  hear  clearly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  whether  we  have  a  second  round.  So  I  will  make 
the  questions  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can,  and  we  may  have  to  an- 
swer some  in  writing;  I  would  hope  not.  So  if  your  answers  would 
be  such,  then  I  would  follow  up  by  saying,  "And  I'll  get  the  rest  in 
writing." 

I'm  very  interested  in  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative  task  force 
that  does  involve  Federal,  State,  and  local  prosecutors,  having 
come  from  local  government,  and  the  coordination  there  in  fighting 
violent  crime.  My  question  would  be  as  to  whether  or  not  we're  get- 
ting good  bang  for  the  buck  and  whether  or  not  you  have  a  mon- 
itoring vehicle  that  assesses  how  that  coordinating  effort  is  work- 
ing. I  do  see  in  your  statement  a  series  of  examples  from  around 
the  country,  but  I  probably  would  want  a  more  detailed  analysis 
that,  in  coordinating  the  dollars  expended  and  then  the  return, 
proves  productive  enough.  This  is  something  that  either  will  con- 
tinue or  that  we're  really  getting  at  criminal  elements  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  be  determined  and  prosecuted.  Is  that 
inaccurate  or 

Ms.  Harris.  Let  me  say  that  it's  always  hard  for  us  to  get — to 
put  down  on  paper  sort  of  the  economics  of  crime  fighting.  It's  very 
difficult  to  assess,  just  in  terms  of  numbers  of  cases  ana  resources 
put  into  the  cases,  the  success  of  a  program.  But  what  we  have 
done  in  terms  of  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative  is  done  our  best 
to  go  out  and  talk  to  local  prosecutors,  local  agents,  Federal  agents, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative 
put  together  what  I  think  is  a  very  impressive  report  setting  forth 
successes.  Now  they're  case  successes.  It's  a  success  like,  you  know, 
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they  went  into  a  neighborhood  and  what  they  targeted  were  fugi- 
tives, violent  fugitives,  and  at  the  end  of  the  program  there  were 
85  violent  fugitives  arrested  and  processed  from  the  State  side  or 
the  Federal  side,  and  the  local  cops  say — I  think  I  said  this  earlier, 
but — that  crime  is  down  in  that  particular  community  34  percent. 

That  doesn't  say  we  put  numbers  of  dollars  into  that  particular 
initiative  and  we've  come  out  being  this  efficient  about  it,  but  what 
it  says  is  that  we're  having  a  real  impact.  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
ply to  you  what  we  have  along  those  lines. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I'd  like  to  get  that,  and  I'll  leave  with  that  re- 
sponse and  try  to  work  with  your  office  to  get  some  more  details 
on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Measuring  the  Success  of  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative 

The  primary  objective  of  the  initiative  is  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  avail- 
able law  enforcement  resources  to  combat  violent  crime.  The  Attorney  General  di- 
rected that  federal  tools,  such  as  pretrial  detention,  wiretapping,  grand  jury  inves- 
tigations, federal  racketeering  laws,  and  mandatory  minimum  sentences,  be  em- 
ployed as  appropriate  to  ensure  the  most  efTective  approach  to  a  violent  individual 
or  criminal  organization. 

The  initiative  was  not  intended  to  federalize  all  violent  crime.  Instead,  the  Attor- 
ney General  directed  federal  prosecutors  to  coordinate  charging  decisions  with  their 
state  and  local  counterparts,  taking  into  account  the  availabilitv  of  state  statutes 
to  address  violent  crime.  In  every  instance,  the  objective  is  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  case  and  what  is  best  for  the  community. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  simple  way  to  measure  the  success  of  the  Anti-Violent 
Crime  Initiatives.  A  numerical  count  of  federal  violent  crime  cases  filed  since  March 
1,  1994,  would  not  reflect  the  number  of  state  cases  that  were  filed  during  that  time 
as  a  result  of  the  initiative,  nor  would  it  reflect  the  number  of  violent  criminals  that 
have  been  taken  off  the  streets  through  means  other  than  violent  crime  prosecu- 
tions, such  as  narcotics  prosecutions  or  the  execution  of  parole  violations  or  fugitive 
warrant.  Finally,  as  a  local  prosecutor  pointed  out  to  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office  in  Sacramento,  there  is  no  way  to  measure  the  number  of  crimes  that  may 
have  been  prevented  by  these  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  only  true  measure  of  the  success  of  the  initiative  is  the  impact  it  has 
had  on  our  communities.  While  that  measure  may  be  less  quantifiable,  it  is  no  less 
real.  The  districts  have  identified  two  important  results  of  the  initiative: 

Many  districts  describe  unprecedented  cooperation  among  federal,  state,  and 
local  ofticials  in  addressing  violent  crime. 

Many  communities  report  a  decrease  in  violent  crime  following  the  successful 
conclusion  of  multi-agency  investigations. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Harris'  written  statement  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee included  some  examples  of  the  successful  results  achieved  by  the  Anti- 
Violent  Crime  Initiative.  Others  are  contained  in  the  attached  report  summarizing 
the  Initiative's  first  year. 

Mechanisms  Used  by  Districts  To  Implement  the  Anti-Violent  Crime 

Initiative 

The  following  entries  represent  examples  of  the  task  forces  and  other  mechanisms 
utilized  in  the  districts  to  implement  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative.  This  infor- 
mation is  based  on  material  provided  to  us  by  the  United  States  Attorneys. 

MIDDLE  district  OF  ALABAMA 

Developed  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  from  existing  OCDETF  structure  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  FBI,  DEA,  USMS,  ATF,  Montgomery  Police  and 
Sheriffs  Departments,  Alabama  Dept.  of  Public  Safety,  and  Montgomery  Hous- 
ing Authority  Police. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA 

Existing  FBI  Fugitive  Task  Force  modified  to  form  a  Violent  Crime  Task 
Force.  OCDETF  resources  refocused  lo  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Violent 
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Crime  Task  Force.  Also  in  place:  a  DEA  Task  Force  and  several  local  police 
agencies  employing  the  use  of  anti-gang  task  forces. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA 

Created  a  Mobile  Violent  Crime  Joint  Task  Force  from  existing  FBI  Safe 
Streets  Violent  Crime/Fugitive  Task  Force,  consisting  of  representatives  of  FBI, 
three  local  police  groups,  the  USMS,  DEA,  and  ATF. 

ALASKA 

Strategy  developed  by  LECC  Violent  Crime  Subcommittee  to  involve  rep- 
resentatives of  FBI,  the  Postal  Service,  ATF,  DEA,  Alaska  State  Troop)ers,  An- 
chorage Police,  and  other  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

ARIZONA 

Developed  a  Gang  Response  Unit,  consisting  of  representatives  of  FBI,  DEA, 
ATF,  INS,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  state  and  local  ofTicers.  Enhanced  coop- 
erative effort  in  Indian  country  among  the  FBI,  BIA,  tribal  police,  and  U.S.  At- 
torney's office.  Used  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative  to  revitalize  Triggerlock 
in  the  district. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS 

Metrock  Task  Force  targets  violent  gangs.  Component  agencies  include  FBI, 
Arkansas  State  Police,  Pulaski  County  SherifTs  Department,  and  the  Little 
Rock  and  North  Little  Rock  police  departments.  Currently  organizing  a  gun 
task  force,  with  ATF  and  the  state  and  local  police  departments. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS 

Developed  Fort  Smith  Youth  Crime  Task  Force,  with  involvement  of  LECC 
coordinator. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF  CAUFORNIA 

Seven  multi-agency  task  forces  targeting  gang  violence  with  representatives 
of  FBI,  ATF,  INS,  DEA,  Postal  Service,  and  state  and  local  police  departments. 
The  FBI  has  two  bank  robbery  task  forces  and  a  fugitive  task  force,  and  partici- 
pates in  two  local  police  task  forces  addressing  armed  hijacking  and  cargo  theft. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

To  implement  initiative,  developed  Anti-Violent  Crime  Strike  Teams  with  par- 
ticipation of  USMS,  ATF,  HUD,  INS,  California  Department  of  Corrections,  and 
Sacramento-area  police  departments.  Also  in  operation:  a  Violent  Crime  and  Fu- 
gitive Task  Force,  with  FBI  and  Sacramento-area  police  departments,  OCDETF, 
and  other  violence-related  task  forces.  Sacramento  police  department  expanding 
on  results  of  Strike  Team  by  developing  a  permanent  multi-agency  unit  (the 
Sacramento  Career  Criminal  Apprehension  Program  Task  Force)  to  which  the 
Sheriffs  Dept.,  FBI,  and  ATF  have  assigned  personnel. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT,  CALIFORNIA 

Multiple  task  forces,  including  OCDETF,  used  to  target  violence.  Participat- 
ing agencies  include  ATF,  DEA,  INS,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  U.S.Border  Patrol,  USMS,  FBI,  and  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT,  CALIFORNIA 

The  U.S.  Attorney  streamlined  all  task  force  efforts  in  the  District  into  a  uni- 
fied Violent  Crime  Task  Force  having  three  components:  a  gang  group,  with 
representatives  of  FBI,  ATF,  INS,  DEA,  and  local  police  ana  sheriffs  depart- 
ments; a  fugitive  group,  with  FBI,  USMS,  ATF,  and  local  officers;  and  a  major 
offenders  group  that  includes  FBI,  ATF,  NCIS,  and  local  agencies. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLORADO 

Using  multiple  existing  task  forces  to  implement  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initia- 
tive, including  a  Metro  Gang  Task  Force,  DEA  Western  Colorado  Drug  Task 
Force,  Denver  Violent  Crime^ugitive  Task  Force,  and  Southern  Colorado  Fugi- 
tive Task  Force. 
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DISTRICT  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Existing  task  forces,  including  OCDETF  and  the  Connecticut  Fugitive  Task 
Force,  dedicated  to  violent  crime. 


DISTRICT  OF  DELAWARE 


Established  a  Violent  Crime  Working  Group  to  coordinate  the  enforcement  ef- 
forts of  existing  multi-agency  task  forces  addressing  violent  crime.  Participating 
agencies  include  DEA,  ATF,  IRS,  USMS,  U.S.  Secret  Sendee,  and  FBI. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Multiple  existing  task  forces,  including  a  Gang  Task  Force  with  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  ATF,  INS,  and  Park  police;  an  Asian  Organized 
Crime  Task  Force;  DEA's  REDRUM  Task  Force  with  local  police,  to  investigate 
homicides;  and  FBI's  Operation  Safe  Streets. 


MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 


Regional  Coordinating  Teams  established  to  coordinate  the  resources  of  mul- 
tiple task  forces,  including  an  FBI/local  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  and  a  local 
gang  task  force. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 

To  implement  the  initiative,  the  LECC  met  with  every  major  agency  in  the 
District  to  determine  what  the  federal  government  could  do  to  assist  local  agen- 
cies. Numerous  case-specific  task  forces  in  existence,  in  addition  to  OCDETF 
and  an  FBI/ATF  Tallahassee  Task  Force. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  FLORIDA 

Initiative  coordinated  through  South  Florida  Investigative  Siipport  Center, 
funded  by  South  Florida  HIDTA  and  coordinated  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement,  consisting  of  approximately  19  federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies. Multiple  existing  task  forces,  including  OCDETF,  Operation  Stop  Street 
Terror  Offenders  with  FBI  and  Metro  Dade  Police,  FBI  Violent  Crime/Fugitive 
Task  Force,  and  Fugitive  Strike  Force  Team  with  U.S.  Marshals  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA 

Implementing  initiative  through  Macon  County  Task  Force,  Albany  County 
Task  Force,  and  an  FBI-local  Fugitive  Location  and  Arrest  Task  Force. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA 

Created  a  mobile  crime  scene  response  team  with  agents  of  FBI  and  Georgia 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Multiple  existing  task  forces  include  an  FBI  Metro  Fu- 
gitive Squad,  ATF  Achilles  Task  Forces,  an  ATF/FBI  Gang  Task  Force,  and  spe- 
cialized task  forces  that  target  certain  offenses,  such  as  drugs,  gangs,  public 
housing  violence,  and  organized  crime. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA 

Created  the  Savannah  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  to  implement  the  initiative, 
with  participation  of  FBI,  Savannah  City  Police,  and  over  a  dozen  other  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

DICTRICTS  OF  GUAM  AND  THE  NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

Merged  existing  task  forces — a  Guam-DEA  Task  Force,  an  FBI-Guam  Task 
Force,  and  a  Guam  Police/Customs  &  Quarantine  DEA  Task  Force — into  one, 
to  implement  initiative. 

DISTRICT  OF  HAWAII 

Existing  task  forces  include  OCDETF,  a  DEA  Honolulu  Airport  Task  Force, 
and  a  Youth  Gang  Task  Force. 

DISTRICT  OF  IDAHO 

Using  existing  task  forces,  including  Triggerlock  and  OCDETF,  to  combat  vio- 
lent crime. 
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CENTRAL  DI^RICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Existing  task  forces  include  a  DEA  Task  Force,  an  FBI  Task  Force,  OCDETF, 
and  a  Metro  Enforcement  Group.  A  strategy  of  street  interdiction  and  coordi- 
nated fugitive  apprehension  efforts  are  implemented  by  representatives  of  local, 
state  and  federal  agents  of  ATF,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  USMS. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  IIXINOIS 

Fifteen  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  participate  in  the  Chicago  Law  En- 
forcement Intelligence  Center,  a  work  group  established  to  enhance  the  ex- 
change of  intelligence  and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  efforts  of  approxi- 
mately 40  multi-agency  task  forces.  Violent  crime  in  public  housing,  a  special 
emphasis  among  local,  state,  and  federal  officials  participating  in  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  Neighborhood  Gang  Enforcement  Task  Force,  the  Building 
Interdiction  Team  Effort,  and  Chicago  Anti-Gang  Enforcement. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Implemented  East  St.  Louis  Violent  Crime  Initiative,  headed  jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Marshal  and  the  District  Commander  of  the  Illinois  State  Police,  with  par- 
ticipation of  HUD.  Multiple  task  forces  include  a  Metropolitan  Enforcement 
Group,  St.  Clair  County  Sheriffs  Dept.  Tactical  Unit,  Southern  Illinois  Drug 
Task  Force,  Violent  Crime  Task  Force,  Multi-Jurisdictional  Drug  Task  Force, 
Perry  County  Drug  Task  Force,  and  Alexander  County  public  Housing  Drug 
Task  Force. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INDL\NA 

The  LECC  organized  a  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  com- 
prised of  law  enforcement  ofTicials  in  fourteen  jurisdictions.  Existing  task  forces 
include  Northwest  Indiana  Violent  Crime/Gang  Task  Force,  FBI-Safe  Streets 
Team,  REDRUM  Task  Force,  and  ATF/Gary  Violent  Crime  Task  Force. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

Using  existing  task  forces,  including  a  U.S.  Marshals  Fugitive  Apprehension 
Program  and  Operation  Triggerlock,  to  combat  violent  crime. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS  OF  IOWA 

Districts  combined  efforts  to  implement  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative,  in- 
cluding OCDETF  and  Triggerlock. 

DISTRICT  OF  KANSAS 

Implemented  a  multi-agency  strike  force  supervised  by  the  FBI  to  target 
gangs.  Also  in  place,  a  Wichita  Violent  Crime/Gang  Strike  Force. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 

Multi-agency  task  forces  in  Fayette  County  (comprising  the  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky area)  and  in  the  northern  Kentucky  (area  around  Covington,  Kentucky) 
targeting  drug-related  violence. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 

Joined  with  the  Eastern  District  in  forming  a  state-wide  Anti-Violence  Crime 
Committee  that  includes  representatives  of  state  and  local  prosecutors  and  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel.  Established  a  Firearms  Traf- 
ficking Task  Force  in  the  City  of  Louisville. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA 

Formed  a  Violent  Crime  Working  Group  to  identify  and  target  the  most  vio- 
lent individuals. 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA 

Formed  a  Violent  Crime  Working  Group  and  Task  Force  composed  of  the 
DEA  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  that  includes  officers  from  the  Baton  Rouge  Police  De- 
partment, deputies  from  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Sheriffs  Office,  and  offi- 
cers from  the  Gonzales  Police  Department. 
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WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA 


A  Violent  Gang  Task  Force  includes  representatives  of  the  FBI,  U.S.  Mar- 
shals, ATF,  Louisiana  State  Police,  Caddo  Parish  Sheriffs  Office,  and  Shreve- 
port  Police  Department.  Formed  a  DEA-State-Local  Task  Force  in  Shreveport 
and  an  FBI-State-Local  Task  Force  operating  in  the  Lake  Charles,  Lafayette, 
and  Alexandria  areas. 


DISTRICT  OF  MAINE 


Established  several  task  forces,  including  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  com- 
posed of  state  and  local  police,  ATF,  and  DEA  and  a  Cross  Border  Task  Force 
consisting  of  DEA  and  state  and  local  police  departments. 


DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND 

The  LECC's  Violent  Crime  subcommittee  assists  in  identifying  violent  groups 
and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  task  forces  to  avoid  duplication.  Multi-agency 
task  forces  involve  the  participation  of  ATF,  DEA,  FBI,  and  state  and  local  offi- 
cers. There  are  two  fugitive  task  forces  and  an  INS  Violent  Gang  Task  Force. 

DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two  LECCs,  one  operating  state-wide  and  one  in  Boston,  serve  as  contacts 
and  clearing  houses  in  violent  crime  cases.  Task  forces  include  OCDETF  teams 
(DEA,  ATF,  Boston  police,  INS,  IRS,  USMS,  U.S.  Secret  Service,  Customs,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  other  state  and  local  police).  Organized  Crime  Strike 
Force  (FBI,  IRS,  Massachusetts  State  Police),  Multi-Agency  Drug  Task  Force, 
Gun  Task  Force  (ATF,  INS,  USMS  and  Boston  Police),  Violent  Fugitive  Task 
Force  (USMS,  FBI,  Massachusetts  State  Police  and  Boston  police),  FBI  Bank 
Robbery  and  Armored  Car  Task  Force;  and  an  Asian  Gang  Task  Force  (DEA, 
INS,  local  police). 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

Created  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  with  participation  of  FBI,  Detroit  police, 
and  Michigan  State  Police.  DEA  and  Detroit  police  formed  a  REDRUM  (drug- 
related  homicide)  Task  Force.  ATF  working  with  other  agencies  to  identify 
weapons  used  in  crimes  and  participating  in  Operation  Safe  Home  with  HUD 
and  Detroit  police. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

Existing  task  forces  include  several  drug  task  forces,  staffed  by  state  and  local 
police,  and  a  USMS  Fugitive  Task  Force. 

DISTRICT  OF  MINNESOTA 

Created  a  Violent  Crime  Strike  Force  to  implement  the  initiative  with  partici- 
pation of  FBI,  DEA,  ENS,  State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension,  and  Henne- 
pin and  Ramsey  County  Sheriffs'  offices.  Part-time  participants  include  the  IRS, 
USMS  and  HUD.  Existing  task  forces  include  a  Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI,  ATF, 
and  county  and  city  officials);  a  DEA  Task  Force  (DEA,  county  sheriffs'  officers, 
city  police,  and  State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension);  and  an  FBI  Drug  Task 
Force  (FBI,  city  police). 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

LECC  violent  crime  subcommittees  coordinating  District's  response  to  violent 
crime.  Multi-agency  task  forces  in  operation  throughout  the  state,  including  an 
FBI  Magnolia  Net  Task  Force,  OCDETF,  and  a  DEA  State  and  Local  Provi- 
sional Task  Force. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Formed  LECC  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  to  implement  the  Anti-Violent  Crime 
Initiative. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 

Multi-agency  task  forces  include  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force,  a  Homicide 
Task  Force  with  ATF  and  the  St.  Louis  police,  and  a  Drug  Task  Force. 
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WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 

There  are  ten  task  forces  operating  in  this  District  including  the  Metro  Kan- 
sas City  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  (DEA,  ATF,  INS,  Missouri  State  Highway 
Patrol,  Kansas  City  (Kansas)  Police,  Kansas  City  (Missouri)  Police);  a  Kansas 
City  F\igitive  Task  Force  (Kansas  City,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  police  and  FBI); 
OCDETF;  an  Organized  Crime  Task  Force  (local  police  and  FBI);  an  FBI  Drug 
Task  Force  (local  police  and  FBI),  a  DEA  Drug  Task  F'orce  (16  agencies),  and 
four  state  and  local  task  forces. 

DISTRICT  OF  MONTANA 

Working  with  FBI,  BIA,  and  tribal  police  to  enhance  district's  response  to  vio- 
lent crime  in  Indian  country. 

DISTRICT  OF  NEBRASKA 

Established  Omaha  Fugitive  Task  Force  (Omaha  Police,  FBI,  USMS,  Douglas 
County  Sheriff,  and  Nebraska  State  Patrol)  to  coordinate  efTorts  among  multiple 
state,  local,  and  federal  agencies  to  apprehend  fugitives.  The  Omaha  Metropoli- 
tan Gang  Violence/Drug  Task  Force  has  identified  and  targeted  the  most  violent 
street  gang  members.  Federal  agents  also  participate  in  the  Metro  Task  Force 
in  conjunction  with  Omaha  police. 

DISTRICT  OF  NEVADA 

Using  existing  multi-agency  task  forces  that  include  a  DEA  Southern  Nevada 
Gang  Task  Force,  OCDETF,  a  Clark  County  Drug  Task  Force,  and  an  FBI-local 
Northern  Nevada  Gang  Task  Force. 

DISTRICT  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Developing  a  task  force  to  include  ATF,  INS,  DEA,  Manchester  Police,  New 
Hampshire  State  Police,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Attorney  (general's  Drug  Task 
Force.  Emphasis  on  Triggerlock. 

DI^RICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Implemented  two  new  violent  crime  task  forces,  geographically  based.  Addi- 
tional task  forces  focus  on  violent  crime,  violent  offenders,  fugitives,  Triggerlock, 
drug  trafficking,  and  firearms  trafficking.  Participating  agencies  include  ATF, 
DEA,  USMS,  FBI,  Customs,  Secret  Service,  INS,  the  New  Jersey  National 
Guard,  and  state  and  local  police  and  sheriffs'  departments. 

DICTRICT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Formed  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  consisting  of  representatives  of  ATF,  FBI, 
DEA,  Customs,  INS,  and  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Other  task  forces  include  OCDETF 
(DEA,  FBI,  INS,  USMS,  IRS,  and  ATF);  Organized  Crime/Drugs  (DEA,  FBI, 
local):  Drugs  (DEA,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National  Forest  Service, 
ATF,  ERS,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Army  CID,  Air  Force  OSI,  local);  Fugitives  (FBI, 
local):  FBI  Gang  Task  Force  (includes  local  police);  and  Triggerlock  and  Violent 
Offender  programs  (ATF  and  locals). 

EACTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Districts  working  together  and  with  local  district  attorneys  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts of  multiple  task  forces,  including  gang  and  drug  related  violent  crime  task 
forces,  OCDETF  (FBI  and  INS),  INS  Violent  Gang  Task  Force,  Firearms  Task 
Force  (NYPD  and  ATF),  Fugitive  Task  Force,  and  Bank  Robbery  Task  Force. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Existing  task  forces  include  regional  drug  task  forces  comprised  of  DEA,  INS, 
FBI,  and  state  and  local  police;  an  "Illegal  Gun  Impact"  group  involving  ATF 
and  state  and  local  prosecuting  officials;  and  a  working  group  in  Indian  country 
that  includes  DEA,  Customs,  BOP,  INS,  IRS,  and  state  police. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

LECC  was  involved  in  creating  a  Fugitive  Task  Force.  Two  violent  crime  task 
forces  in  place  (FBI,  ATF,  INS  and  local  police);  and  DEA  involved  in  three 
multi-agency  drug  task  forces. 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Established  three  regional  Violent  Crime  task  forces  involving  ATF,  FBI  and 
state  police.  Emphasis  on  Triggerlock. 


MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

Established  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  (ATF,  FBI,  state  and  local  police)  and 
a  Violent  Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI,  USMS,  and  state  and  local  police). 
OCDETF  coordinating  efforts  with  the  Fugitive  Task  Force. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Created  a  Charlotte  Violent  Crime/Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI  and  local).  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Violent  Gang  Task  Force  (ATF,  FBI,  state  and  local  police) 
to  be  expanded  to  other  areas.  Also  in  place,  four  regional  drug  task  forces  and 
OCDETF  squads. 

DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Domestic  violence  task  forces  established  in  sixteen  communities.  Emphasis 
on  Triggerlock  Task  Force  (ATF,  VSMS,  INS,  BOP,  Customs,  BIA  and  state  and 
local  agencies),  as  well  as  a  Border  Smuggling  Task  Force,  OCDETF,  and  re- 
gional drug  and  crime  task  forces. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

Established  a  Cleveland  Violent  Youth  Gang  Task  Force  (FBI  and  Cleveland 
police),  as  well  as  an  LECC  violent  crime  subcommittee  to  coordinate  law  en- 
forcement efforts  against  violent  crime.  OCDETF  and  the  Caribbean/Gang  Task 
Force  reprioritizing  their  investigations  to  focus  on  violence.  Fugitive  task  forces 
onerate  in  Cleveland  (FBI  and  local),  Youngstown  (FBI  and  local),  and  Toledo 
(FBI,  USMS,  ATF  and  local). 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

An  FBI-local  Safe  Streets  Task  Force  was  redesigned  as  a  Columbus  Violent 
Crime/Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI,  USMS,  Secret  Service,  state  and  local  police). 
ATF,  DEA  and  local  police  narcotics  teams  participate  in  a  task  force  focused 
on  gangs  and  related  drugs  and  firearms  trafficking. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA 

A  Gang  Task  Force  was  formed,  with  the  participation  of  the  FBI,  VSMS,  and 
local  police.  HUD  assists  city  police  in  a  housing  project  where  the  Task  Force 
effected  numerous  arrests.  A  similar  gang  task  force  is  being  assembled  in  an- 
other city  within  the  district,  due  in  large  part  to  the  success  of  the  initial  task 
force. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Enhanced  interagency  cooperation  in  chUd  abuse  cases  in  Indian  country. 
Task  forces  include  OCDETF,  a  Violent  Crimes/Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI,  ATF, 
and  state  and  local  police);  the  Tulsa  Gang  Intervention  Team  (61  participating 
agencies);  and  the  Tulsa  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force  (comprised  of  local  police 
and  social  agency  members). 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Entered  into  Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the  prosecution  of  child 
abuse  cases  in  Indian  country.  Task  force  efforts  are  aimed  at  violence  related 
to  fugitives  (USMS,  FBI,  ATF.  DEA,  state  and  local  agencies)  and  drugs 
(OCDETF,  DEA  and  local  police). 

DISTRICT  OF  OREGON 

The  District  implemented  monthly  meetings  involving  federal  and  state  pros- 
ecutors, judges,  and  defense  attorneys  to  address  violent  crime  issues.  Task 
forces  include  Armed  Career  Criminal  (ATF,  state  and  local  police);  Columbia 
River  Task  Force  Against  Gangs  (FBI,  state  and  local  police);  Port  land  Gang 
Enforcement  Team  (ATF,  state  and  local  police);  Mid-Willamette  Valley  Task 
Force  (DEA,  local  police);  Regional  Organized  Crime  and  Narcotics  Task  Force 
(DEA,  Customs,  state  and  local  police);  and  a  Violent  Crime  Fugitive  Task  Force 
(ATF,  FBI,  state  and  local  police). 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Existing  task  forces  include  a  Violent  Drug  Traffickers  Project  (DEA,  FBI, 
ATF,  INS,  state  and  local  police);  two  fugitive  task  forces  (one  FBI,  one  USMS, 
both  working  with  state  and  local  police);  Violent  Crime  and  Terrorism  Task 
Force,  focused  on  armored  car  and  bank  robberies  (FBI  and  local  police);  ATF's 
Project  Achilles;  and  a  Philadelphia  Firearms  Trafficking  Task  Force  (ATF  and 
local  police). 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Federal  agencies  participating  in  local  violent  crime  task  forces  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANL\ 

Multi-agency  task  forces  include  a  Greater  Pittsburgh  Violent  Crimes/Gang 
Task  Force  (FBI,  State  Attorney  General's  Office,  Pittsburgh  Police);  a  Violent 
Traffickers  Project  (FBI,  DEA,  IRS,  ATF,  Pa.  Attorney  General's  Office,  and 
four  local  police  and  sheriffs  departments):  a  Firearms  Task  Force  (ATF  and 
Pittsburgh  Police);  a  Greater  Pittsburgh  Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI,  Allegheny 
County  Police  and  Sheriffs);  a  Weed  and  Seed  Task  Force  II  (FBI,  DEA,  INS, 
Pittsburgh  Police);  and  a  Johnstown  OCDETF  (FBI,  ATF,  INS,  State  Police, 
State  AG's  Office,  and  area  police  departments). 

DISTRICT  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

The  District  established  a  Violent  Nei^borhood  Initiative,  composed  of  Safe 
Streets  Task  Force  members  (FBI,  Puerto  Rico  Police,  U.S.  Marshals,  Puerto 
Rico  Bureau  of  Special  Investigations)  and  DEA,  to  target  violent  gangs  in 
neighborhoods  and  housing  projects.  Multiple  task  forces  address  violent  crime, 
including:  the  Safe  Streets  Task  Force;  a  Bank  Robbery  Task  Force  (FBI  and 
Puerto  Rico  Police);  an  Organized  Crime/Drugs/Money  Laundering  Investiga- 
tions Task  Force  (FBI  and  Puerto  Rico  Police);  a  DEA  Task  Force  (DEA  and 
Puerto  Rico  Police);  a  Firearm  Investigation  Task  Force  (FBI,  ATF,  and  Puerto 
Rico  Police);  and  a  Most  Wanted  Task  Force  (FBI  and  Puerto  Rico  Police),  to 
be  redesignated  as  a  Violent  Fugitives  Task  Force  with  participation  by  FBI, 
U.S.  Marshals,  Puerto  Rico  Police  and  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Corrections. 
Various  HIDTA  initiatives  designed  to  focus  on  drug-related  violence  should  be 
operational  in  the  next  few  months. 

DISTRICT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Existing  task  forces  include  a  Bank  Robbery  Task  Force  (FBI,  Providence  Po- 
lice, and  Rhode  Island  State  Police);  an  ATF  Violent  Offender  Program;  fugitive 
task  forces,  having  the  participation  on  a  case-specific  basis  of  FBI,  U.S.  Mar- 
shals, and  local  police;  Triggerlock;  and  OCDETF. 

DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Central  to  implementation  of  the  initiative  is  the  Columbia  Violent  Crime 
Task  Force,  composed  of  ATF,  FBI,  South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement  Division 
(SLED),  Columbia  Police,  and  Rich  land  County  Sheriff.  The  District  and  the 
governor  created  satellite  violent  crime  task  forces  in  Orangeburg  County  and 
city  of  Rock  Hill.  Additional  task  forces  include  a  Trident  Narcotics  Task  Force 
(Charleston),  composed  of  ATF,  DEA,  U.S.  Marshal,  Charleston  Police,  Highway 
Patrol;  an  FBI/local  Weed  and  Seed  Law  Enforcement  Task  Force  (Charleston); 
a  Richland  County  Safe  Streets  Task  Force,  composed  of  FBI,  DEA,  ATF,  SLED, 
along  with  county  and  city  police  departments;  an  FBI  Greenville  County  Safe 
Streets  Task  Force;  a  Columbia  OCDETF,  composed  of  FBI,  DEA,  IRS,  INS, 
ATF,  Customs,  Richland  County  Sheriffs,  and  SLED;  a  Greenville  OCDETF, 
composed  of  FBI,  DEA,  IRS,  INS,  ATF,  Greenville  Police  and  Sheriffs,  Customs, 
SLED;  and  a  Charieston  OCDETF,  composed  of  FBI,  DEA,  IRS,  INS,  ATF,  and 
SLED. 

DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Existing  task  forces  include  an  OCDETF  Task  Force  (DEA  and  state  and  local 
police  and  sheriffs);  a  Violent  Offenders  Task  Force  (U.S.  Marshals  and  Pen- 
nington County  Sheriffs):  and  a  Triggeriock  Task  Force  (ATF,  USAO,  U.S.  Mar- 
shals, BIA,  and  state  police  and  sheriffs). 
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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 


Multi-agency  task  forces  include  a  Knoxville  Safe  Streets  Violent  Crime  Task 
Force  (FBI,  U.S.  Marshals,  Knoxville  Police);  a  Chattanooga  Violent  Crimes 
Task  Force  (FBI,  U.S.  Marshals,  and  various  state  and  local  agencies);  and  a 
number  of  inter-agency  task  forces  created  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  which  the 
FBI  participates. 

MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 

Established  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force,  with  representatives  of  the  FBI,  U.S. 
Marshals,  and  state  and  local  agencies,  to  target  fugitives  and  serious  crimes 
of  violence. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE 

Task  force  efforts  directed  at  violence  include  a  USAO/ATF  Violent  Crime 
Task  Force  (ATF,  Memphis  Police,  Shelby  County  Sheriffs);  a  DEA  Task  Force 
(DEA,  ATF,  mS,  and  local  police  and  sheriffs):  a  Violent  Fugitive  Task  Force 
(FBI,  Memphis  Police,  and  Shelby  County  Sheriffs);  and  a  Gang  Task  Force 
(FBI,  Memphis  Police,  and  Shelby  County  Sheriffs). 

EACTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Addressing  violent  crime  through  several  multi-agency  drug  task  forces.  Ef- 
forts coordinated  by  the  LECC. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Multi-agency  task  forces  include  a  Violent  Crimes/Fugitives  Task  Force  (FBI, 
ATF,  Dallas  County  Sheriff,  and  police  departments  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Gar- 
land, and  Arlington);  a  Fort  Worth  Weed  and  Seed  (ATF,  FBI,  Fort  Worth  Po- 
lice); a  Fort  Worth  Fugitive  Apprehension  Task  Force  (U.S.  Marshals  and  local 
police  agencies);  an  ATF  Violent  Offender  Program;  Achilles  Task  Forces  (ATF 
and  local  police);  a  Jamaican  Posses  Task  Force  (ATF,  INS,  IRS,  and  Dallas  Po- 
lice); an  ATF  Dallas  Arson/Explosion  Task  Force;  and  an  ENS  Violent  Gang 
Task  Force,  that  involves  the  participation  of  state  and  local  gang  investigators. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Addressing  violent  crime  through  a  Gulf  Coast  Violent  Offenders  Task  Force 
(U.S.  Marshals  and  state  and  local  police  and  sheriffs  departments);  a  Gal- 
veston County  Gang  Task  Force  (FBI,  DEA,  ATF,  Galveston  Police  and  Sher- 
iffs); a  Violent  Crime  Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI  and  greater  Houston  area  police 
departments);  and  a  Houston  Multi-Agency  Gang  Task  Force  (FBI,  INS,  U.S. 
State  Department,  Houston  Police,  and  State  Public  Safety). 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

The  District's  efforts  are  geographically  focused.  In  San  Antonio,  violence-re- 
lated task  forces  include  a  DEA  Task  Force  (DEA  and  state  and  local  officers), 
OCDETF,  a  Violent  Crimes  Fugitive  Task  Force  (FBI,  Bexar  County  Sheriffs, 
San  Antonio  Police)  a  Weed  and  Seed  Task  Force  (FBI,  DEA,  Customs,  ATF, 
HUD,  San  Antonio  Police);  and  the  Texas  Mexican  Mafia  Task  Force  (FBI  and 
San  Antonio  Police). 

In  Austin,  the  Rock  Crusher  Task  Force  (FBI,  ATF,  DEA,  and  Austin  Police) 
and  OCDETF.  In  Del  Rio,  the  Brush  Country  Alliance  Task  Force  (DEA,  Border 
Patrol,  and  Eagle  Pass  Police  Department);  the  Armistad  Area  Narcotics  Task 
Force  (DEA,  Border  Patrol,  and  local  police  and  sheriffs'  departments);  and 
OCDETF.  In  El  Paso,  a  Fugitive  Apprehension  Task  Force  (FBI,  INS,  Border 
Patrol,  U.S.  Marshals,  El  Paso  Police  and  Sheriffs);  and  El  Paso  Metro  Narcot- 
ics Task  Force  (FBI,  DEA,  Customs,  El  Paso  Police  and  Sheriffs);  and  OCDETF. 
In  Waco,  a  DEA/local  Task  Force;  a  Highroller  OCDETF  Task  Force;  and  a 
Central  Texas  Narcotics  Task  Force,  composed  of  local  and  state  officers. 

DISTRICT  OF  UTAH 

Established  a  Violent  Crime  Task  Force,  composed  of  FBI,  the  Utah  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  and  local  agencies  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area,  to  inves- 
tigate major  violent  crimes.  Multi-agency  task  forces  include  a  Northern  Utah 
Criminal  Apprehension  Team  that  targets  youth  gangs,  weapons  violations,  and 
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fugitives,  and  task  forces  in  Salt  Lake  city  that  focus  on  gangs,  homicides,  and 
narcotics. 

DISTRICT  OF  VERMONT 

Violent  crime  addressed  through  an  ATF  Violent  Crime  Task  Force,  which 
tai^ets  gun  traffickers. 

DISTRICT  OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

With  its  recent  HIDTA  designation,  along  with  Puerto  Rico,  the  district 
should  soon  receive  funding  for  the  Narcotics  and  Violent  Crime  Interdiction 
Task  Force  which  will  bo  represented  by  FBI,  DFIA,  ATF,  U.S.  Marshals,  INS, 
and  Viiyin  Islands  Police  Department.  A  second  HIDTA  unit  is  the  Puerto  Rico/ 
Virgin  Islands  Drug  Smuggling  Interdiction  Group  which  is  to  be  composed  of 
U.S:  Customs,  DEA,  INS,  U.S.  Border  Patrol,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  Police  Departments. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 

Addressing  violence  through  multiple  existing  task  forces,  including  a  Lorton 
Task  Force  (FBI,  U.S.  Marshals,  D.C.  Department  of  Corrections);  Richmond 
Area  Violent  Crimes  Task  Force  (FBI,  DEA,  ATF,  Secret  Service,  Vir^nia  State 
Police,  and  city  and  county  police  departments);  Asian  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  (INS  and  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Falls  Church,  and  D.C.  police  departments); 
and  an  FBI/state  Ola  Dominion  Fugitive  Apprehension  Program.  Task  forces 
that  specifically  address  drug-related  violence  include  OCDETF,  a  Metropolitan 
Area  Task  Force  (DEA,  Secret  Service,  and  local  agencies  from  Maryland,  D.C, 
and  Virginia);  a  Northern  Virginia  Crack  Task  Force  (DEA,  ATF,  and  area 
county,  city,  and  state  police  departments);  a  Northern  Virginia  Area  Task 
Force;  and  a  Peninsula  Task  Force  (DEA,  Hampton,  Newport  News,  and  State 
Police). 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 

Multi-agency  efforts  include  the  Charlottesville/Albemarle  Joint  Narcotics 
Unit  (FBI,  Virmnia  State  Police  (VSP),  County  Police  and  Sheriffs,  UVA  Police 
Department);  Harrisonburg  Task  Force  (FBI,  VSP,  Harrisonburg  Police  Rock- 
ing ham  County  Sheriffs);  Culpeper  PD  Nine  Drug  Task  Force  (FBI,  VSP, 
Culpeper,  Madison  County,  Fauquier  County  PoUce  and  Sheriffs);  WASP  Task 
Force  (FBI,  VSP,  and  Staunton,  Augusta,  and  Wavnesboro  Police  and  Sheriffs); 
a  Northwest  Regional  Task  Force  (FBI,  VSP,  ancl  other  city  and  county  poUce 
and  sheriffs  departments);  Old  Dominion  Area  Fugitive  Apprehension  Program 
(FBI,  U.S.  Marshals,  local  law  enforcement  agencies):  and  OCDETF. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Addressing  violence  through  the  Spokane  Regional  Drug  Task  Force,  com- 
posed of  FBI,  Washington  State  Police,  Spokane  County  SherifTs,  and  Spokane 
Police  Department;  and  the  DEA/local  Yakima  Regional  Drug  Task  Force. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Existing  task  forces  include  the  Tacoma  Violent  Crime  Task  Force  (FBI,  ATF, 
HUD,  Tacoma  Police  Department,  Pierce  County  SherifO;  Seattle  Area  Furtive 
Apprehension  Team  (FBI,  Department  of  Corrections,  Seattle  Police,  and  King 
County  Department  of  Public  Safety);  Puget  Sound  Violent  Crime  Task  Force; 
and  multiple  drug  task  forces  in  which  botn  DEA  and  FBI  participate  with  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Firearms  Violations/Trafficking  Task  Forces,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
ATF  and  West  Virginia  State  Police,  target  major  gun  traffickers.  Drug  violence 
is  addressed  by  the  Weirton-Hancock-Brooke  Drug  Task  Force  and  Ohio  Valley 
Drug  Task  Force.  The  LECC  established  the  West  Virginia  Intelligence  Ex- 
change, a  statewide  drug  and  violent  crime  intelligence-sharing  network. 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Central  to  the  district's  anti-violent  crime  strategy  was  the  creation  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Resource  Team,  a  task  force  with  permanent 
members  from  FBI,  DEA,  ATF,  IRS,  Secret  Service,  Postal  Service,  West  Vir- 
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ginia  State  Police,  and  Charleston  Police  Department,  to  target  significant  drag 
and  violent  crime  organizations  and  individuals  throu^out  the  district. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

Established  a  Violent  Crime/Fugitive  Task  Force,  composed  of  FBI,  ATF,  Mil- 
waukee Police  and  Sheriffs.  DEA  assigns  agents  on  case-specific  basis. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

Created  a  Fugitive  Task  Force,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  FBI,  U.S. 
Marshals,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  offices  of  local  sheriffs  and 
police.  The  Dane  County  Narcotics  and  Gang  Task  force  is  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 18  local,  county,  state,  and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

DICTRICT  OF  WYOMING 

Under  the  auspices  of  UECC,  there  exists  a  Repeat  Offender/Firearms  Task 
Force,  comprised  of  representatives  of  FBI,  DEA,  ATF,  U.S.  Marshals  Service, 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies.  DEA  works  closely  with  state  and  local 
members  of  the  Regional  Drug  Enforcement  Team. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Let  me  now  go  to  an  area  that,  again,  is  faced 
rather  readily  in  local  government,  and  that  is  the  whole  concept 
of  asset  forfeiture.  I  hear  the  discussion  of  expanding  it.  We  were, 
obviously,  working  with  it  from  a  local  perspective  through  drug 
prosecutions.  Let  me  tell  you  what  comes  as  a  harsh  most  strangle- 
hold, if  you  will,  and  I'd  certainly  like  to  place  myself  with  the 
means  for  getting  this  changed.  And  that  is  the  regulatory  re- 
straints as  to  the  utilization  of  those  dollars  that  indicate  from  our 
perspective  in  local  government  that  you  can  only  use  those  dollars 
for  hardware. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  crime  can  be  fought  on  many  fronts. 
They  can  be  fought  with  respect  to  preventative  measures  that  deal 
with  young  people,  antigang  initiatives,  and  time  and  time  again 
those  dollars  have  not  been  able  to  be  utilized  on  those  bases  for 
the  restrictions,  it  seems — and  I  may  need  to  be  corrected — that 
have  been  dictated  by  the  Justice  Department.  So  I  raise  a  great 
sense  of  ire  on  that  issue  and  would  like  to  see  some  real  reconsid- 
eration. Talking  about  reorganization  and  talking  about  an ti violent 
initiatives,  that's  where  you  really  get  it  when  you  are  able  to  take 
those  dollars  and  have  them  allowed  for — again,  being  directed  to 
the  police  department  for  fear  of  me  being  associated  with  block 
grants;  that  is  not  my  position.  They  are  going  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, but,  in  fact,  in  that  realm  there  is  a  greater  range  of  utiliza- 
tion for  those  dollars.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
issues  that  you  have  raised.  We  have  recently  gone  out  and  really 
talked  with  local  police  about  all  of  these  aspects  of  our  asset  for- 
feiture control  effort,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you.  I 
mean,  I  really  would  like  to  hear  in  more  detail  your  concerns.  I 
know  that  from  time  to  time  we  have  concluded  that,  at  least  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  if  police  officers  are  assigned  to  drug  treat- 
ment programs  and  it  makes  sense,  that  we'll  work  with  them.  And 
the  only  other  side  of  it — and  I  need  to  say  it — is  that  we  need  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  are  not  using  those  asset  forfeiture  funds 
in  a  way  that  generates  accusations  of  abuse,  and  that's  of  grave 
concern  as  well. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I  totally  agree  with  you.  Let  me  follow  up 
quickly  by  two  questions  meshed  together,  and,  hopefully,  there 
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will  be  time  for  you  to  answer  that.  I  thank  you  for  your  previous 
answers. 

I  ask — this  sort  of  follows  up  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative.  The 
harshest  experience  of  any  community  is  losing  one  of  its  children 
during  a  violent  act,  and,  certainly,  we  just  had  an  incident  locally 
here  in  the  community,  I  believe  in  Maryland.  My  question  comes 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Justice  Department  finds  effective  na- 
tional registration  legislation  where,  for  example,  God  forbid,  a 
child  murderer  gets  out — I  hope  that  never  occurs,  but,  in  any 
event,  is  out  for  some  reason  and  whether  that  person  needs  to  be 
nationally  registered,  whether  a  child  molester  who,  may  God  for- 
bid, is  out,  and  as  they  move  about  this  country,  they  are,  in  fact, 
registered;  they  have  to  have  some  sort  of  process  that  says  they're 
now  in  your  community.  Of  course,  those  discussions  have  been 
raised  at  different  levels.  There  are  different  levels  of  legislation 
that's  around,  and  I'm  not  sure  what  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Crime  Division  have  been  able  to  find  most  effective. 

And,  lastly,  let  me  say  I'd  be  interested  to  know  how  secure  the 
clinic  violent  task  force  is  to  know  that  it  is  in  place,  to  know  that 
directly  it  is  supervised  by  you  or  your  office,  and  that  we  can  be 
assured  of  its  effectiveness  for  issues  that  are  presented  before  it. 

Could  you  answer  those  two  questions,  please? 

Ms.  Harris.  Let  me  take  the  last  one  first  and  perhaps  offer  to 
get  back  to  you  on  the  first  one. 

With  respect  to  the  last  one,  I  just  have  absolute  direct  knowl- 
edge because  I've  got  some  of  my  best  people  on  that  task  force, 
and  they  are  absolutely  decided  people.  They  are  looking  at  vio- 
lence. They  are  very,  very  careful  about  the  constitutional  implica- 
tions of  what  they're  doing.  They're  doing  a  super  job. 

And  why  don't  I  just  get  back  to  you  on  the  Department's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  those  proposed  statutes,  which  I  know  are 
under  consideration. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Sexual  Offender  Registration 

The  most  useful  role  for  the  federal  government  in  this  area  is  to  encourage  and 
provide  guidance  to  the  states  in  establishing  state  registration  programs  for  sexual 
offenders.  The  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994  encourages 
states  to  create  registry  programs  that  require  persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes 
against  children  or  sexual  offenses  to  register  their  addresses  with  the  appropriate 
state  law  enforcement  agency  after  their  release  from  prison.  With  40  states  already 
having  established  programs,  and  several  more  considering  bills  this  year,  a  na- 
tional registry  may  prove  to  be  duplicative  and  costly. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Jackson  Lee,  your  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  I  have  a  comment  and  then  a  couple 
of  questions. 

One,  I'm  not  eliciting  any  comment  from  you.  I  just  want  to 
share  with  you  how  some  of  us  view  some  things  at  times.  I  voted 
against  the  access  to  abortion  clinic  and  all  that  issue,  and  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that.  But  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  there  are 
some  pretty  strong  views  on  the  other  side.  No  one  at  all  against 
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or  antiabortion  forces  that  I'm  aware  of,  you  know,  condone  vio- 
lence. 

I  guess  one  thing  that  really — I'd  like  to  share  with  you  that 
when  statements  are  made,  how  they  can  also  be  read  by  someone 
who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  prolife  positions.  When  you  said  that 
you're  looking  to  prevent  violence  at  abortion  clinics — when  I  say 
that — of  course,  in  your  picture  you're  talking  about  the  shootings 
and  things  like  that.  You  know,  I'll  just  share  with  you,  to  me, 
when  I  hear  a  comment  like  that,  the  greatest  violence  is  to  go  on 
in  the  inside  of  the  outpatient  clinic.  Abortion  is  an  incredible  issue 
that  really  divides  America,  and  it's  unfortunate,  but  it's  real.  And 
it's  interesting  how  my  brother's  wife  has  had  two  miscarriages  in 
the  third  trimester  and  how  we  as  a  society  go  through  the  funeral 
process  and  do  everything  at  the  grieving  from  the  trimester,  but 
before  we  won't  call  the  voluntary  or  the  induction  of  a  voluntary 
miscarriage — we  wouldn't  call  it  a  fetus.  It's  interesting. 

Let  me  move  over  to  this  particular  question.  It's  about  Oper- 
ation Triggerlock.  I  brought  together,  oh,  about  6  weeks  ago,  in 
northern  Indiana  your  U.S.  attorney  out  of  the  Northern  District 
there,  Julio,  Mr.  Julio.  I  also  had  invited  the  DEA,  some  FBI.  I 
had,  oh.  State  police,  county  sheriffs,  city  police,  probation  officers. 
It  was  nice  to  get  them  all  in  one  room  because  normally  they  talk 
to  each  over  tne  phone,  but  not  everybody  gets  together  in  one 
area,  and  we  had  about  seven  counties  togetner. 

I  asked  a  question  there  about  initiatives,  and  we're  going  to  be 
taking  these  up  soon,  about  increasing  the  penalties  for  the  use  of 
a  weapon  in  commission  of  a  crime,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  them 
about  that.  And  a  couple  of  the  local  prosecutors,  county  prosecu- 
tors, said,  "Steve,  really  we've  got  the  sense  that  you're  wasting 
your  time  here  about  increasing  the  penalties  at  the  Federal  level 
for  use  of  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  crime  because  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys, they  don't  prosecute  these  cases." 

And  I  said,  "Now  wait  a  minute."  First  of  all.  Ma'am,  you  under- 
stand these  are  rural  communities.  The  only  one  that  would  not  be 
rural  would  be  the  urban  county  of  Lake  County,  IN,  which  has  in 
the  northern  side  a  very  dense  population  and  some  pretty  severe 
crime  rate.  But  I  asked  the  question,  I  said,  you  know,  there's  a 
Federal  crime — there's  statutes,  sawed-ofif  shotgun.  Federal  offense. 
"Does  the  U.S.  Attorney  ever  prosecute  any  of  these  cases?"  No  one 
raised  their  hand.  They  weren't  raising  their  hands.  I  felt  bad  for 
the  U.S.  attorney  that  was  sitting  there. 

So  we  can  talk  about  how  we  want  to  get  tough,  but  if  there's 
some  violent  crimes — and  maybe  this  is  an  aberration;  I  don't 
know,  but  that's  what  I'm  about  to  ask  you.  What  happened  to  Op- 
eration Triggerlock?  What  are  you  doing?  Is  it  something  you  dis- 
agree with,  so  you  discarded?  Is  it  being  utilized  and  I'm  just  not 
aware  of  it? 

I  did  have  to  call  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Northern  District  be- 
cause a  few  weeks  ago  we  actually  had  a  couple  felons  that  got  lost 
in  Benton  County,  IN,  and  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  revolver  and 
shot  the  deputy  county  sheriff  in  the  face  at  2  feet.  Miraculously, 
he  lived,  which  is  hard  to  believe,  from  a  hollow  point.  It  ricocheted 
off  there,  and  went  out,  exited  his  ear,  and  he  lived.  But  the  U.S. 
attorney  assumed  jurisdiction,  and  I  was  thrilled  that  they  did  be- 
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cause  it  sends  a  good  message  out  there  to  law  enforcement.  Being 
a  former  county  prosecutor,  you  know  that. 

So  share  with  me,  help  me  here;  what  happened  to  Operation 
Triggerlock  because  we're  going  to  take  this  issue  up  here  in  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks.  Some  of  us  are  pretty  strong  advocates  about  increas- 
ing the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  weapon  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

Ms.  Harris.  Triggerlock  is  a  strategy  which  is  very  much  alive. 
I  described  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative,  and  let  me  underline 
again  that  the  whole  concept  of  the  antiviolent  crime  initiative  is 
that  everv  U.S.  attorney  will  get  together  with  the  local  prosecu- 
tors, the  local  cops,  the  State  cops,  the  Federal  agencies  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  identifv  something  where  the  Federal  resources  can  actu- 
ally leverage  and  make  a  difference. 

Now  among  the  tools  that  our  Federal  prosecutors  bring  to  that 
table,  I  think,  in  addition  to  our  enterprise  statutes  and  a  lot  of 
Federal  tools  such  as  very  severe  sentences,  mandatory  minimums 
are  our  gun  statutes.  Now  a  U.S.  attorney  in  that  partnership  is 
clearly  going  to  address  the  Federal  resources  to  the  problem  they 
think  they  can  help  fix,  and  that  generally  comes  down  to  gangs, 
enterprises,  not  single  cases,  and  not  single  defendants  that  don't 
have  some  strategic  reason  for  pursuing.  And  so  I'm  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to,  obviously,  comment  on  the  district  in  Indiana,  but,  as  a 
general  proposition,  we  will  send  up  our  Triggerlock  statistics 

Mr.  Buyer.  If  you  could  over  the  last  2  years  to  let  me  know — 
actually,  the  last  4  years 

Ms.  Harris.  We'll  send  up  more  than  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Triggerlock 

The  United  States  Attorney's  Office  in  the  Northern  District  of  Indiana,  like  the 
Department  as  a  whole,  has  made  effective  use  of  Project  Triggerlock.  In  1993,  there 
were  15  prosecutions  in  the  Northern  District  of  Indiana  for  violation  of  18  U.S.C. 
§922,  14  for  violation  of  U.S.C.  §924,  and  seven  for  violation  of  28  U.S.C.  §5861. 

In  1994,  there  were  12  prosecutions  in  the  Northern  District  of  Indiana  for  viola- 
tion of  18  U.S.C.  §922,  20  for  violation  of  U.S.C.  §924,  and  nine  for  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  §5861. 

To  date  in  1995,  there  have  been  seven  prosecutions  in  the  Northern  District  of 
Indiana  for  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §922,  four  for  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §924,  and 
three  for  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §5861. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  understand  that  there  are  those  who  advocate  here 
on  the  Hill  that  gun  control  would  be  the  advocacy  for  reduced  vio- 
lence in  the  country,  as  opposed  to  increasing  the  penalties  for  the 
use  of  a  weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  some  form  of  bal- 
ance between  the  two. 

Mr.  Buyer.  There  are  so  many  different  ways,  so  many  different 
statutes,  that  we  have  to  use  and  to  attack  crime.  And  I  just  want 
to  say  this  right  now:  that  I  keep  resisting,  and  I  will  always,  just 
counting  cases. 

Mr.  Buyer.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We're  going  to  come  around  for  a  second  round 
for  anybody  who  wants  it.  We're  not  going  to  keep  Ms.  Harris  too 
much  longer,  but  Mr.  Bryant  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
yet  and  I'd  like  to  give  him  that  chance.  Then  we'll  come  back  to 
a  second  round. 

Mr.  Bryant. 
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Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Harris,  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  joining  us  today.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  briefly  before  we  started.  Then  I  had 
to  go  out  to  another  meeting,  and,  therefore,  missed  a  lot  of  your 
answers.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  duplicate — through  ESP  or  what- 
ever. 

I  am,  too,  interested,  as  Mr.  Buyer  is,  and  I  would  certainly  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  entire  set  of  remarks  on  all  those  issues,  I  feel 
very  strongly,  as  he  does,  on  all  of  those  issues,  but,  in  particular, 
on  Triggerlock  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you're — I  assume  the  various  U.S. 
attorneys'  offices  are  maintaining  monthly  statistics  on  Triggerlock 
prosecution?  Are  they  reported  on  a  monthly  basis? 

Ms.  Harris.  I'm  not  sure  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  reported. 
I  know  that  last  year  we  discovered  that  the  reporting  was  flawed 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  reporting  the  subsections  within  922 
or  even  922(g).  It  was  impossible  for  us,  it  turned  out,  to  really  give 
you  all  the  numbers  of,  for  instance,  felons  in  possession.  I  hope 
we've  gotten  that  straightened  out,  but,  boy,  do  I  want  to  say  we 
will  work  with  you,  but  we  are  really  talking  about  a  concept  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  that  does  not,  is  not  demonstrated  just  by 
numbers.  We're  talking  about  being  a  lot  smarter  about  how  we 
focus  our  resources,  and  it  may  not  be  kicking  out  lots  of  922(g) 
cases  when  all  we're  doing  is  counting  the  biggest  count  in  indict- 
ment. The  numbers  are  not  the  major — for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
One,  I'm  not — I  have  no  confidence  in  any  of  the  numbers  at  this 
point,  but,  secondly,  it  just  doesn't  demonstrate  the  strategy  now. 
So  I  need  to  say  that  we  will  work  with  you.  We'll  give  you  what 
we've  got. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Well,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  opin- 
ion on  that.  I  think,  to  me,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  major 
role  in  prioritizing  their  prosecutions.  You  have  so  much  jurisdic- 
tion. But  at  this  point  in  time  in  our  society  I  think  a  major  prior- 
ity has  to  be  with  our  Department  of  Justice,  as  enforced  by  our 
local  U.S.  attorneys,  who  in  many  cases  are  standing  in  the  gap  in 
States  where  the  prison.  State  prison  system,  has  broken  down; 
people  aren't  serving  any  time;  you  have  local  prosecutors  and  offi- 
cers coming  to  the  U.S.  attorney  in  concurrent  jurisdiction  cases 
and  asking  them  to  take  gun  cases  and  drug  cases.  And,  to  me, 
those  types  of  cases,  while  they  may  be  not  the  type  that  the  Fed- 
eral judges  most  like  to  see,  we're  at  that  crisis  stage,  I  believe. 

And,  to  me,  specific  statistics  are  important,  especially  in  the  gun 
cases,  because  those  gun  cases,  as  you  know,  we're  dealing  with  fel- 
ons in  possession.  We're  dealing  with  people  who  commit — who 
have  convictions  of  serious  violent  crimes.  We're  dealing  with  drug 
dealers  who  use  guns.  I  think  that's  924(c).  Those  are  important 
cases  because  each  one  of  those  takes  off  the  street  and  puts  in  the 
Federal  system,  where  they  don't  have  parole,  as  you  know,  a  per- 
son who  has  the  propensity,  who  by  his  record  has  demonstrated, 
and  they  are  carrying  a  gun,  and  that  violence  permeates  in  our 
society.  To  me,  that's  the  highest  priority,  even  over  a  policy  that 
directs  our — I  think  we're  going  to  more  thorough — more  investiga- 
tions of  our  gun  dealers  and  things  like  that.  I  hear  that  complaint 
a  lot.  While  certainly  gun  dealers  ought  to  obey  the  law,  I  think 
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our  shift  and  our  focus  has  to  be  in  the  area  of  prosecuting  those 
people  who  commit  the  crimes. 

Secondly,  drug  cases,  I  agree  with  you — in  Memphis,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  taking  a  lot  of  cases,  maybe  street  cases,  and  we 
were  criticized  for  that.  But,  certainly,  in  the  area  of  OCDETF  are 
we  still  seeing  attorneys  there?  Have  we  seen  any  decline?  I  no- 
ticed the  numbers  there — I  know  OCDETF  cases,  they're  designed 
to  be  complicated 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee  [continuing].  Complex  cases,  ongo- 
ing  

Ms.  Harris.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  But  I  see  your  list  or  mention  in  here 
of  cases,  and  down  in  Miami  a  20-kilo  case  as  an  example  of  the 
work.  You  know,  my  experience  with  Miami  was  that  that's  not  a 
very  big  case.  They — 20  kilos  might  be  big  in  Memphis,  but  down 
there  they  wouldn't  even  take  some  of  those  cases.  If  that's  the 
best,  you  know 

Ms.  Harris.  Let  me  say  something  about  20-kilo  cases.  It  really 
depends  upon  the  organization  that  you  disrupt  and  dismantle.  I 
will  grant  you  there  have  been  seizures  a  lot  bigger  than  20  kilos, 
and  in  a  sense  we've  been  so  successful  on  the  northeast  coast  that 
it's  all  moving  toward  that  Southwest  border.  But  I  would  urge  you 
to  look  at  not  only  the  amount  of  drugs  seized,  but,  I  mean,  the 
point  is  to  dismantle  those  organizations. 

And,  Mr.  Bryant,  if  I  may,  just  in  terms  of  the  antiviolent  crime 
initiative,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  step  up  to  what  is  really  the  crying  need  in  our 
local  communities  and  I  think  we've  done  it  with  this  initiative.  My 
point  is  that,  if  we  disrupt  a  gang  that's  terrorizing  the  community 
and  we  indict  them  and  put  them  in  jail  under  RICO,  we  may  not 
show  a  gun  statistic  for  that,  but  we  have  done  an  incredibly  good 
thing  in  terms  of  taking  that  violent  gang  off  the  street.  And  so 
that^  what  I  mean  when  I  say  numbers  aren't  the  measure  of  the 
impact  of  a  very  targeted,  strategic  kind  of  law  enforcement  policy. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  If  we  could,  I  know  you've  agreed  to 
furnish  us  with  the  statistics  on  Triggerlock.  Could  you  also  give 
that  similar  information  for  your  OCDETF  Program? 

Ms.  Harris.  We'll  do  what  we  can,  yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force  (OCDETF) 

Information  on  OCDETF  case  filings  and  defendants  charged  for  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1993  are  provided  below.  Statistics  for  fiscal  year  1994  are  incomplete. 


Year 


1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


Defendants 

Cases 

Num- 
ber 

Change 
(per- 
cent) 

Num- 
ber 

Change 
(per- 
cent) 

5943 

1818 

6020 

+13 

1862 

+2.4 

7240 

+203 

2440 

+31.0 

8729 

+206 

2849 

+16.8 

7301 

-164 

2496 

-124 
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The  OCDETF  case  statistics  reflect  a  drop  from  fiscal  year  1992  to  fiscal  year 
1993,  but  are  relatively  level  when  viewed  fix)m  1991  to  1993.  Since  fiscal  year  1992, 
the  national  strategy  of  the  OCDETF  program  (drug  trafficking  and  related  drug 
offense  investigative  agencies,  and  prosecutors)  has  reinforced  the  program's  pri- 
mary focus  on  targeting  narcotics  organizational  structures  (i.e.,  the  Kingpin  strat- 
egy). This  strategy  has  increased  the  complexity  and  quality  of  OCDETF  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  the  level  of  labor  required  compared  to  routine  drug  investigations. 

In  particular,  the  Department  has  increased  its  use  of  electronic  surveillance  of 
drug  trafficking  organizations  that  might  otherwise  remain  impenetrable.  Since  fis- 
cal year  1989,  the  Department's  use  of  wiretaps  in  drug  cases  was  increased  by  70 
percent.  The  number  of  Title  III  wiretaps  used  in  the  Department's  drug  cases  in- 
creased by  23  percent  from  fiscal  year  1992  to  fiscal  year  1993.  In  addition,  between 
fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department's  use  of  wiretaps  in  OCDETF 
cases  ^  increased  by  17  percent  and,  in  drug  cases  overall,  increased  by  10  percent. 

Electronic  surveillance  is  an  extremely  labor-intensive  technique,  which  produces 
significant  results.  The  following  two  case  summaries  provide  recent  examples  of 
OCDETF  investigations  in  which  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  was  instrumental 
in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  numerous,  high-level,  organizational  defendants  for 
drug  trafficking  and  distribution. 

OPERATION  FOXHUNT 

Operation  Foxhunt  utilized  multiple  electronic  surveillances  and  is  among  the 
most  comprehensive  and  cooperative  investigative  and  prosecution  eitorts 
against  the  Cali  Cartel  to  date.  Through  the  Operation,  it  was  learned  that  the 
Herrera  faction  was  sending  large  quantities  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States, 
through  Los  Angeles,  to  several  wholesale  distribution  points  in  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  and  New  York,  and  on  to  consumer  distribution  points  in  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Operation  Foxhunt  has  re- 
sulted in  the  seizure  of  over  $2  million  and  arrests  of  28  individuals  (in  August 
and  September  1994)  stemming  from  charges  filed  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
prosecutors  across  the  country,  including  defendants  at  the  highest  rung  of  the 
Cali  Cartel's  United  States  operations. 

THE  HERRERA  INVESTIGATION 

This  investigation  into  the  Helmer  Herrera  faction  of  the  Cali  Cartel  narcotics 
trafficking  and  money  laundering  operations  resulted  in  coordinated  enforce- 
ment action  in  November  1993.  The  investigation  included  multiple  electronic 
surveillance  operations  in  New  York,  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  New  Jersey,  and 
Houston.  Jaime  Arturo  Herrera  Bolivar  and  his  primary  lieutenants  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  distribution  of  multi-thousand  kilogram  amounts  of  cocaine 
and  the  laundering  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  investigation  culminated  in  the 
arrests  of  several  individuals  in  Miami  and  Houston  and  the  seizure  of  more 
than  2,500  kilograms  of  cocaine.  The  defendants  ranged  from  the  cell's  man- 
agers to  individuals  responsible  for  transporting  cocaine  and  picking  up  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cocaine  transactions  for  purposes  of  money  laundering. 
In  sununary,  the  Department  remains  committed  to  the  OCDETF  program  and 
believes  it  is  an  effective  and  important  tool  for  fighting  narcotics  trafficking  by  at- 
tacking the  largest  and  most  dangerous  criminal  organizations. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  I'm  particularly  interested  in  ei- 
ther case,  Triggerlock  or  OCDETF,  if  assets — personnel  had  been, 
in  addition  to  your  statistics  of  cases,  but  also  any  records  that 
would  indicate  you  have  decreased  the  number  of  personnel  in  ei- 
ther one  of  those  programs.  I  know,  as  U.S.  attorney,  in  most  cases, 
as  I  recall — and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  there  was  a  person,  at  least 
one  person,  dedicated  in  each  district  to  handle  Triggerlock  cases. 

Ms.  Harris.  There 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  I  might  be  wrong.  It  may  have 
been  just  wherever  you  chose  to,  but  there  were  generally  task 


iThe  Division's  OfTice  of  Enforcement  Operations  did  not  begin  to  classify  Title  III  authoriza- 
tions separately  into  OCDETF  and  non-OCDETF  drug  investigations  until  fiscal  year  1993. 
Therefore,  statistics  for  Title  111  wiretaps  in  OCDETF  investigations  are  not  available  for  pre- 
vious fiscal  years. 
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forces  set  up  with  one — and  I  assume  that  program  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

Ms.  Harris.  There  were  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  assigned  there. 
I  think  that  probably  you  will  find  now  that  that  person  has  gotten 
a  different  name,  like  "violent  crime  coordinator,"  but  still 
Triggerlock  is  just — and  we  all  know  this — is  a  name  for  a  strategy 
to  use  our  gun  statutes  to  take  violent  people  off  the  streets. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  take  violent 
people  off  the  streets  other  than  use  our  gun  statutes  aggressively? 

Ms.  Harris.  Oh,  I  think  sc.  I  think  so.  I  mean,  the  gun  statutes 
are  certainly  one  powerful  tool,  but  we've  got — I  mean,  RICO  can 
take  them  off  the  streets.  The  drug  statutes  can  take  them  off  the 
streets.  There  are  any  numbers  of  strategies  that  don't  necessarily 
focus  on  just  trying  to  find  somebody  in  possession  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  ^lcCoLLUM.  Mr.  Bryant,  your  time  has  expired.  We  are 
going  to  come  back  for  a  second  round  here.  I'll  be  very  brief  with 
it.  I'll  yield  myself  5  minutes,  and  I'm  not  going  to  take  all  of  that. 

Ms.  Harris,  to  give  you  an  illustration  again  on  this  drug  issue 
that  disturbs  me,  and  I'm  looking  at  the  more  detailed  chart  now 
that  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  sent  over  to  us 
referring  to  narcotics,  which  I  gather  includes  heroin  and  cocaine. 
Am  I  correct  in  this  assumption?  The  chart  is  broken  down  under 
drug  laws  as  marijuana,  narcotics,  controlled  substances,  and  other 
drug-related  statutes.  And  I  realize  you  didn't  write  this. 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  This  came  from  the  courts. 

But  when  I  think  of  narcotics,  I  think  of  heroin  and  cocaine.  Is 
that  what  we're  primarily  thinking  of,  what  you  think  of? 

Ms.  Harris.  It  may  be  what  I  think  of.  I  must  tell  you  I  don't 
know  what  the 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  All  right,  that's  fair  enough.  But  this  is  the  larg- 
est single  category  they've  got  here  under  drug  laws.  And,  in  1990, 
the  statistic  sheet  shows  there  were  14,755  prosecutions  under  that 
category;  in  1991,  14,520;  in  1992,  14,934.  Then,  in  1993,  that 
drops  to  12,069,  and,  in  1994,  on  down  to  10,407.  That  trendline 
and  that  drop  may  be  accounted  for  by  your  earlier  comments,  but 
that's  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  you  as  the  significant  thing. 
The  cumulative  is  a  30-percent  drop.  It  was  a  13-percent  drop  in 
one  year,  but  it  was  cumulative  a  30-percent  drop  over  the  2,  3 
years,  whatever  it  is. 

After  having  had  at  least  as  far  back  as  thev  give  here,  3  con- 
secutive years  around  that  14,000  to  15,000,  almost  15,000,  pros- 
ecution mark,  we're  now  down  to  just  a  little  over  10,000.  And, 
again,  I'm  not  trying  to  beat  a  dead  horse  here.  I  just  wanted  to 
point  that  out  to  you  because,  when  you  use  statistics  like  30  per- 
cent drop,  that  may  not  tell  it  all  because,  as  you  say,  you've  got 
to  look  at  the  bigger  picture,  but  at  least  we  have  5  years  here,  and 
3  of  the  5  years  were  pretty  steady.  That's  why  I'm  disturbed,  just 
so  you  understand  why  that  caught  my  attention;  that's  all. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  understand  why  it  caught  your  attention.  I  think 
that,  as  we  work  through  these  issues  together,  we  need  to  take, 
as  I  say,  the  even  longer  view,  and  I  think  you  may  see  that  trend 
starting  a  long  time  before  this  chart,  and  I  think  there  are — that 
we  need  to  work  together  to  understand  the  reasons. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  will  and  we  will,  and  that's  the  whole 
reason,  and  we'll  have  other  hearings  about  drugs,  and  you'll  have 
other  opportunities.  I'm  sure  we'll  call  on  you  privately  as  well. 

I'm  not  going  into  a  detailed  question,  but  for  the  record  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  mention  that  I  think  this  is  important  to  you. 
We're  going  to  ask  you  some  additional  questions,  and  one  of  tnose 
is  going  to  be  about  the  task  forces  generally,  because  in  your 
statement  you  talk — and  you  mentioned  this  a  couple  of  times  in 
related  questioning  here  today — the  central  idea  of  the  initiative. 
You  say  that  the  anticrime  initiative,  is  for  each  U.S.  attorney  to 
work  together  with  Federal  investigative  agencies  in  his  or  her  dis- 
trict and  with  State  and  local  prosecutors  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  identify  the  area's  most  significant  violent  crime  prob- 
lems that  Federal  tools  can  effectively  address  and  devise  a  unified 
strategy  for  dealing  with  them.  And  I  assume  that  U.S.  attorneys 
are  establishing  task  forces  as  part  of  that  initiative,  and  that's 
sort  of  what  I  have  been  reading  and  what  you  have  been  saying 
here  today;  am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Ms.  Hajiris.  I  think  that  it  would  be  probably  more  accurate  to 
say  that  a  U.S.  attomev — each  U.S.  attorney  is  making  the  deci- 
sion on  their  own  as  to  now  they're  going  to  form  this  partnership. 
Some  of  them  use  existing  task  forces.  Some  of  them  use  existing 
LECC's  which  were  still  in  place  and  had  been  in  place  and  verv 
effective  for  a  decade.  Others  eliminated  in  the  process  a  lot  of  task 
forces  that  had  been  formed  by  various  Federal  agencies  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  local  or  State  police  and  tried  to  bring  them  all 
together.  The  U.S.  marshalls  have  participated  in  many  districts 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past  because  the  strategy  was  let's  go 
after  violent  fugitives.  And  so  it  really  comes  down  to  whatever 
works  for  each  district. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Are  these  law  enforcement  coordinating  commit- 
tees— or  do  you  still  have  such  a  creature? 

Ms.  Harris.  In  some  districts  there  are  still  such  creatures,  and 
in  some  districts  they're  very  effective;  in  other  districts  they  have 
fallen  away. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  To  the  degree  that  you  have  the  data  on  this, 
we'll  ask  for  that  again  in  writing,  but  we'd  like  to  get  some  data 
on  what  ones  have  task  forces,  what  ones  have  this,  what  are  we 
dealing  with,  in  general,  out  there.  And  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you 
to  respond  orally  here  today. 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes,  we'll  try  to  do  what  we  can  there.  The — sort  of 
the  one  good  thing  about  this  initiative  is  that  no  one  imposed 
upon  a  U.S.  attorney  how  to  put  this  together,  and  so  we  may  not 
be  able  to  give  you  something  that's  very  meaningful,  but  we'll  try. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  All  right,  that's  fair  enough. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Law  Enforcement  Coordinating  CoMMirrEES  (LECCS)  Played  in  Implementing 
THE  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative 

Each  United  States  Attorney  has  an  LECC  coordinator  whose  basic  job  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  efTorts  of  law  enforcement  throughout  the  district  on  a  multitude  of  is- 
sues (not  just  violent  crime).  In  some  districts,  the  LECC  coordinator  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  implementation  of  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative,  e.g.,  by  providing 
training  to  local  officers  and  sheriffs  on  federal  violent  crime  statutes,  violent  crime 
issues,  etc.  However,  the  role  the  LECC  plays  varies  a  great  deal  and  depends  upon 
a  host  of  factors,  including  the  needs  of  the  particular  district  and  the  strategy  de- 
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veloped  in  coordination  with  state  and  local  authorities.  Examples  of  the  use  of 
LECCs  in  the  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative  are  found  in  the  attached  report. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Also,  again,  this  will  be  something,  I  suspect, 
more  to  the  record,  but  your  statement  mentions  the  anticrime  ini- 
tiative as  using  valuable  tools  from  the  1994  crime  bill,  and  I'm 
just  curious  as  to  what  specifically  in  the  1994  crime  bill,  are  you 
currently  using  and  find  so  valuable.  That's — maybe  you  can  just 
answer  that  off  the  top  of  your  head,  but  I 

Ms.  Harris.  I  could  give  you  a  couple  that  we  are  working  very 
hard  in  terms  of  integrating  the  tool  into  the  antiviolent  crime  ini- 
tiative, and  they're  very  different  statutes.  One  is  the  three  strikes 
statute,  which,  obviously,  gives  us  another  very  strong  sentencing 
tool  to  put  on  the  table,  and  it  doesn't  mean  it's  going  to  be  used 
in  every  case.  It's  there  for  the  right  case.  And  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Youth  Handgun  Safety  Act,  a  very,  very  different  kind 
of  statute  and  not  a  statute  that  can  be  effectively  used  in  every 
district  because  the  States  have  their  different  statutes  as  well 
dealing  with  kids,  and  the  Feds  have  not  traditionally  dealt  with 
kids.  And  so  there  are  many  different  situations  where  U.S.  attor- 
neys are  devising  their  own  means  of  using  those  tools. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  One  last  question,  and  this  is  purely — it's  kind 
of  a  cleanup  question,  but  still  it's  an  intriguing  one.  Do  you  have 
an  ongoing  process  at  the  Justice  Department  in  your  Division  for 
reviewing  criminal  statutes  that  aren't  of  any  use,  that  are  old  and 
antiquated  and  out  of  date?  Is  there  a  cataloguing  of  that?  And  if 
there  is,  could  we  expect  a  proposal  from  you  to  do  away  with  some 
of  these  laws,  just  catalog,  where  we  put  a  nice  little  bill  together 
and  say,  bang,  they're  gone;  they're  no  longer  needed? 

Ms.  Harris.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  we  would  be  happy  to  sit 
down  and  work  with  you  on  that  subject. 

Mr,  McCoLLUM.  All  right,  that's  fair  enough.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
get  too  far  into  that  today.  That  could  be  a  whole  topic. 

Ms.  Harris.  Right. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Ms.  Lofgren,  do  you  have  more  questions  you'd 
like  to  ask? 

Ms.  Lofgren.  Yes,  just  briefly.  Many  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  by  other  members  of  the  committee  are  very  interest- 
ing. And  rather  than  ask  them  all  so  I  can  get  the  information  also, 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  just  to  send  answers  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  as  well,  so  that  all  of  the  minority  members  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  information. 

Ms.  Harris.  Of  course,  we'll  do  that. 

Ms.  Lofgren.  The  second  question  I  had — I  noticed  that  you've 
moved  the  Child  Exploitation  Unit  under  your  reorganization  in 
with  Violent  Crime,  and  I'm  wondering  what  efforts  are  being 
made — I  know  there  was  a  very  high  profile  case  with  defendants 
actually  from  my  district  who  were  involved  with  child  pornog- 
raphy on  the  Internet.  I'm  wondering  if  you  can  tell  me  how  many 
cases  were  brought  in  this  general  area  last  year,  what  your — what 
kind  of  level  of  effort,  and  what — the  number  of  staff  involved,  and, 
particularly,  what  new  efforts  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the  new  technology  that's 
emerging. 
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Ms.  Harris.  Let  me  just  say  two  things  and  then  we  will  supply 
you  with  the  information  to  the  extent  we  can. 
[The  information  follows:] 


U.  S.  I>epartnieDt  of  Justice 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 


UOiu  uf  tbe  Astinuu  Ansncy  Oeosral  Wathingion,  D.C   20530 

December  19,  1995 


The  Honorable  Bill  McCollura 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Crime  sind  Criminal  Justice 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D-C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  responds  to  your  request  for  a  response  to  questions 
from  Congresswoman  Zoe  Lofgren  at  a  hearing  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  March  23.  1995. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Congresswoman  requested  that  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Jo  Ann  Harris  provide  information  concerning  the 
Department ' s  efforts  to  enforce  the  federal  child  pornography 
statutes  against  defendants  who  utilize  computer  online  services 
to  distribute  and  receive  child  pornography.   Within  the  past  two 
years,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  directed  two  projects  aimed 
at  catching  defendants  who  utilize  computer  online  services  to 
distribute  and  receive  child  pornography. 

Operation  Long  Arm,  coordinated  by  the  Child  Exploitation 
and  Obscenity  Section  and  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  was  a  national  and  international  investigative  and 
prosecutive  program  designed  to  combat  the  use  of  computers  and 
computer  bulletin  board  services  to  traffic  in  child  pornography. 
This  program  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  specifically  target  the 
illegal  importation,  distribution,  sale,  and  possession  of 
computer  generated  child  pornography.   On  March  4,  1993,  after  a 
year  long  investigation  into  the  importation  by  computer  of  child 
pornography  in  the  United  States,  40  search  warrants  in  15  states 
and  3  0  cities  were  executed  by  some  3  00  federal,  state,  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials.   Indictments  have  been  returned  in  a 
number  of  cases.   The  first  conviction  was  in  United  States  v. 
Kimb rough  in  the  Northern  District  of  Texas  in  July,  1993 .   It 
was  just  affirmed  on  November  9,  1995  by  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

Project  Innocent  Images,  coordinated  by  the  Child 
Exploitation  and  Obscenity  Section  and  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is  the  second  national 
investigative  and  prosecutive  program  to  combat  the  use  of 
computers  and  computer  bulletin  board  services  to  traffic  in 
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child  pornography   On  September  13,  199S,  ae  a  result  of  a  two- 
year  investigation  into  the  use  by  individuals  using  America 
Online  to  distribute  child  pornography  and  to  arrange  for  child 
sex,  the  FBI  arrested  a  dozen  persona  and  searched  approximately 
125  homes  and  offices  in  57  of  the  Nation's  94  federal  districtB. 

In  response  to  Congresswoman  Lofgren's  question  about 
staffing  levels  at  the  Department  for  the  implementation  of  these 
projects,  the  Child  Exploitation  and  Obscenity  Section  has  been 
staffed  as  follows: 


End  of  fiscal  year  198  9 
End  of  fiscal  year  1990 
End  of  fiscal  year  1991 
End  of  fiscal  year  1992 
End  of  fiscal  year  1993 
End  of  fiscal  year  1994 
End  of  fiscal  year  1995 
Current  staffing: 


7  attorneys  and  4  support  staff. 
12  attorneys  and  7  support  staff. 
11  attorneys  and  7  support  staff. 

9  attorneys  and  4  support  staff. 

9  attorneys  and  4  support  staff. 

7  attorneys  eind  6  support  staff . 

14  attorneys  and  4  support  staff . 

13  attorneys  and  4  support  staff. 


Finally,  in  response  to  Congresswoman  Lofgren's  inquiry 
about  the  number  of  child  pornography  cases,  according  to  data 
provided  by  the  Executive  Office  for  United  States  Attorneys  for 
Fiscal  Year  1995,  106  cases  were  brought  under  Chapter  110  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  88  convictions  were 
obtained . 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you.   Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  us  if  we  may  be  of  additional  assistance  in 
connection  with  this  or  any  other  matter. 


«Wv* 


Andrew  Fois 

Assistant  Attorney  General 


cc:   The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Schumer 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
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Ms.  Harris.  One  thing  is  that  I  personally  feel  very  strongly,  and 
I  know  the  Attorney  General  feels  very  strongly,  about  protecting 
children  and  about  the  work  of  this  Section.  And  we,  in  fact,  are 
also  concerned  about  computer  imaging  and  that  sort  of  the  next 
generation  of  technology  that  may  very  well  cause  problems  in  this 
area,  and  we  are  working  at  it. 

The  reason  why  the  Child  Exploitation  Section  and  the  Violent 
Crime  Section  are  now  sort  of  under  a  single  deputy  is  that  we  find 
that  prosecutors  who  have  been  State  prosecutors,  who  have  dealt 
with  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  Feds  don't  usually  deal  with,  tend 
to  be  the  people  who  are  really  very,  very  good  and  interested  in 
the  cases  that  arise  in  both  of  those  areas.  And  so  what  I  have  in 
mind  for  the  Criminal  Division  is  not  sort  of  tight  sections  where 
nobody  ever,  ever  does  anything  outside  of  their  section;  where  we 
might  very  well,  just  in  terms  of  violent  child  sexual  abuse,  com- 
bine teams  from  both  of  those  sections.  So  that's  a  general  reason 
why  they're  together.  We  have  very  recently  made  quite  a  few  hires 
in  that  Section  of  local  prosecutors  with  experience  in  child  sexual 
abuse.  We're  very  serious  about  this — I  mean,  to  the  extent  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  jurisdiction. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  An  additional  quick  question  has  to  do — I  noted  in 
your  written  testimony  your  efforts  to  have  individuals  who  can 
serve  their  sentence  in  their  country  of  origin  do  so.  And  one  of  the 
things  I  think  is  emerging  in  California  is  the  growing  influence  of 
what  had  been  thought  of  as  California  street  gangs  into  large- 
scale  narcotics  and  also  the  growth  of  those  street  gangs  in  Mexico, 
and  I  realize  Mexico  doesn't  have  an  agreement  with  us  that  works 
very  well  in  terms  of  serving  sentences. 

But  I'm  wondering,  is  there  good  communication  between  your 
office  and,  for  example,  the  Immigration  Service?  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  deported  from  the  Serinos  are  now  ending  up 
in  villages  in  northern  Mexico  and  really  facilitating,  apparently, 
the  massive  infusion  of  street  drugs  into  California.  And  as  a  fol- 
lowup  question,  have  we  ever  used  RICO  in  California  with  street 
gangs? 

Ms.  Harris.  Just  very  quickly — and  if  I  don't  give  you  every- 
thing, perhaps  we  can  give  you  more — RICO  we  have  used  with  re- 
spect to  street  gangs  around  the  country.  I  don't  know  specifically 
in  California,  but  I'd  be  very  surprised  if  we  hadn't  used  it. 

Ms.  LoFGREN.  I'd  like — whatever  you  can  tell  me  on  that,  I'd  be 
interested. 

Ms.  Harris.  It  may  be  hard  for  us  to  find,  but  we'll  take  a  look 
at  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Gangs 

Prosecutors  have  made  effective  use  of  a  variety  of  tools  to  dismantle  and  inca- 

eacitate  California  street  gangs,  including  RICO.  For  example,  in  May  1995,  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  California  filed  an  81-page,  26- 
count  RICO  indictment  charging  22  members  and  associates  of  the  Mexican  Mafia 
prison  gang  with  multiple  crimes  including  murder,  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  at- 
tempted murder.  The  gang  was  allegedly  attempting  to  control  drug  trafficking 
among  hundreds  of  Latino  street  gangs  in  California.  The  indictment  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  conducted  over  the  course  of  two  years  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials.  The  success  of  the  cooperative  law  enforcement  in- 
vestigation is  attributed  to  the  Justice  Department's  Anti-Violent  Crime  Initiative. 
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Similarly,  in  1992  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Califor- 
nia filed  a  RICO  indictment  charging  11  members  of  "Ansar  El  Muhammad,"  a  pris- 
on/street gang,  with  conspiring  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  enterprise  through  a  se- 
ries of  armea  robberies  or  attempted  armed  robberies  in  California.  Nine  oithe  de- 
fendants have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  serve  prison  sentences  ranging  from 
57  months  to  168  months. 

RICO  is  only  one  of  the  many  tools  available  to  law  enforcement  to  combat  gangs. 
The  firearms  and  narcotics  laws,  and  in  particular  the  armed  career  criminal  and 
continuing  criminal  enterprise  statutes,  give  us  other  potent  weapons  against  gangs, 
carrying  the  possibility  ot  substantial  prison  sentences  up  to  life  imprisonment.  Re- 
cently lederal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  working  together  were  able 
to  build  a  drug  conspirac>'  case  against  the  "Eight  Trey  Gangsters  Crip,"  originating 
out  of  Los  Angles.  The  gang  distributed  large  quantities  of  crack  and  cocaine  in  five 
states  and  was  dismantled  as  a  result  of  a  coordinated  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  local  law  enforcement  officials.  All  the  defendants,  ex- 
cept for  one,  pleaded  guilty  and  each  could  receive  20  to  33  years. 

Ms.  Harris.  Just  in  terms  of  our  whole  relationship  with  Mexico 
and  that  border,  which  is  a  border  which  not  only  drugs  are  coming 
across,  but  people  are  com.ing  across  and  going  back  and  forth,  we 
are  attempting  and  have  met  several  times  now  over  the  last  year 
with  our  counterparts  in  Mexico,  again  being  very  sensitive  to  our 
concerns  about  integrity.  But  we  met  with  our  counterparts  to  try 
to  put  together  strategies  where  we  can  address  both  the  immigra- 
tion problems,  the  smuggling  problems,  and  the  drug  problems,  and 
the  gang  problems.  I  mean,  it  is  in  its  own  way,  the  Southwest  bor- 
der, another — and  including  up  into  northern  California — a  prob- 
lem we're  very  sensitive  to  and  working  on. 

Ms.  LOFGREN.  What  about  your  interface  with  the  Immigration 
Service  in  the  area  of  deportation  of  aliens  who  may  have  ties 
with — ^how  does  that  work? 

Ms.  Harris.  Let  me  describe — I  mean,  clearly,  the  Immigration 
Service  may  generate  some  of  our  cases  where  we  are  looking  at 
aliens  who  have — either  alien  smuggling  cases  or  aliens  who  have 
come  across  that  border,  been  deported,  come  back,  commit  crimes. 
I  can  describe  a  strategy  that  our  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Southern 
District  of  California  has  put  together,  which  I  think  is  really  a 
very,  very  good  strategy  for  dealing  with  some  parts  of  that.  What 
he  has  done  is  said,  listen,  if  an  alien  is  arrested  and  it  turns  out 
that  they've  been  deported  and  have  come  back  across  that  border, 
and  we  have  a  Federal  crime,  we  are  going  to  go  after  them;  we're 
going  to  prosecute  them;  we're  going  to  put  them  in  jail.  And  we 
in  Washington,  working  together  with  them,  are  suggesting  to  the 
Sentencing  Commission  that  they  enhance  the  penalties  for  that 
kind  of  reentry  crime. 

We  work  with  INS  in  that  connection,  but  we  will  work  with  any 
Federal  agency  that  happens  to  arrest  someone  in  that  light. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Ms.  Lofgren,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Heineman,  do  you  have  more  questions  you  wish  to  ask? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Yes,  thank  you. 

I'd  like  to  go  back  to  this  OCDETF. 

Ms.  Harris,  Yes. 

Mr.  Heineman.  To  your  knowledge,  do  you  have  any  OCDETF's 
working  at  this  point  in  time? 

Ms.  Harris.  Oh,  yes.  In  fact,  they're  very,  very  active.  Let  me  tell 
you  what's  happened  to  OCDETF.  It's  probably  been  8  months  now 
that  OCDETF  moved  into  the  Criminal  Division.  Before  that,  there 
was  an  Executive  Office  for  OCDETF  up  in  the  Deputy  Attorney 
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General's  Office.  It  was  an  administrative  office.  And,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  I  mean,  the  OCDETF  is  organized  into  regions  and 
there's  a  program  where  there  are  regional  coordinators  for 
OCDETF,  and  the  whole  concept  for  OCDETF,  starting  more  than 
a  decade  ago  at  this  point,  is  that  we  will  bring  all  of  tne  expertise 
of  all  the  various  agencies  into  a  single  group  to  target  really  im- 
portant drug  cases.  That's  going  on. 

And  the  executive  office,  I  mean,  moved  to  the  Criminal  Division, 
is  getting  a  real  scrub  right  now,  I  might  add,  just  in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency, effectiveness.  I  went  down  and  addressed  the  meeting  of 
the — I  guess  it  was  the  southeastern  regional  of  OCDETF  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  lots  of  people  very  enthusiastic.  It's  a  program  that 
is  very  much  alive. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Could  I  get  numbers  on  that  for  the  last  5  years? 

[The  information  appears  at  p.  52.] 

Mr.  Heineman.  I  worked  in  OCDETF  and  I  found  out  that 
they're  probably  the  best  initiative  I've  ever  seen  work  in  my  38 
years  in  law  enforcement,  and  it  probably  was  the  best  one  where 
working  together  with  Federal  and  locals  has  been  concerned,  and 
it  was  very,  very  productive. 

For  the  sake  of  those  of  you  who  don't  know  OCDETF,  it's  Orga- 
nized Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force. 

But  as  this  Member  looks  at  the  past  few  years  as  it  relates  to 
law  enforcement  at  the  Federal  level,  I  can't  help  but  notice  that 
for  a  whole  year  we  went  about  without  U.S.  attorneys,  and  the 
drug  enforcement  slipped  from  12,000  to  14,000.  Then  we  got  the 
U.S.  attorneys,  and  the  drug  enforcement  again  slipped  to  10,000, 
and  with  the  information — it  may  be  bad  information  that 
Triggerlock  was  kind  of  put  on  the  shelf  or  on  the  back  burner,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  lessening  of  the  drug  cases  being  prosecuted, 
and  I  know  how  the  numbers  game  goes;  I've  played  the  numbers 
game  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  probably  have  a  Ph.D.  in  numbers. 
Numbers  can  kill  you  or  can  make  you  look  good,  and  I'm  aware 
of  that. 

But  with  that  whole  vision  that  we  get  at  least  from  my  level, 
it  seems  that  Federal  law  enforcement  has  kind  of  taken  a  timeout 
for  a  rest,  and  that  bothers  me,  and  I  could  be  wrong.  But  I  hope 
we  can  clear  these  things  up,  at  least  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  at 
the  next  series  of  hearings  we  have.  And  I  think,  again,  numbers 
would  help.  They  don't  tell  the  whole  story,  but  when  you  see  a 
continuum  where  you  have  14,000,  15,000  prosecutions,  and  then 
a  dip,  and  then  another  dip,  you  can't  help  but  get  that  sense  that 
there's  a  deemphasis  on  drug  prosecution. 

I  think  the  DEA  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  I  think  the  DEA  may 
be  underfunded  and  undermanned,  but,  of  course,  that  will  have  to 
come  out  during  hearings  as  well.  And  I  certainly  don't  put  it  at 
their  level.  I  don't  know  where  to  put  it  if  it  is,  in  fact,  a  reality, 
but  I  hope  that  hearings  will  clear  up  a  lot  of  this  misinformation 
or  misperception. 

And  that's — I  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee,  do  you  have  a  couple  more  questions? 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Yes,  I  do,  very  briefly.  Let  me  take  maybe  a 
slightly  different  twist  on  the  inquiry  that's  made  from  my  col- 
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league.  There  is  certainly  no  disagreement  that  drug  addiction, 
drug  utilization,  drug  trafficking  can  be  the  scrounge,  if  you  will, 
of  any  community,  and  people  run  for  the  hills  when  they  know 
drug  activity  is  appearing  in  their  neighborhoods,  and,  certainly,  it 
results  in  a  lot  of  violent  crimes. 

My  question  is — and  it's  somewhat  partly  in  your  jurisdiction 
and  partly  not.  Of  course,  you  know  the  mandatory  sentencing  that 
has  occurred  on  many  of  these  drug  crimes  that  are  now  tried  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  far-reaching  ten- 
tacles. When  you  start  talking  about  racketeering,  when  you  start 
talking  about  conspiracies  and  issues  like  drug  cartels,  which  finds 
itself  quite  a  bit  in  the  Southern  District  of  Texas — might  I  add 
you've  got  a  real  good  team  there  and  I'm  very  grateful  for  their 
presence. 

But,  in  any  event,  my  question  is:  has  there  been,  again,  any  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  in  the  way  we  are  prosecuting 
cases  and  you  get  these  huge  numbers  of  people,  whether  you  get 
fringe  individuals  who,  in  fact,  then  get  called  in  and  come  under 
this  mandatory  sentences  and,  in  fact,  should  be  individuals  who 
can  be  rehabilitated?  They  might  have  been  standing  next  to  some- 
one or  on  the  street  corner.  And  it  falls  heavily,  if  I  might  add,  on 
the  minority  community  in  terms  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  core, 
but  happen  to  be  around  the  fringes,  and  there's  no  one  stronger 
than  myself  that  realizes  that  I  don't  want  to  see  drugs  in  any  of 
our  communities,  and  particularly  in  those  that  I  represent.  But 
what  has  been  the  determination  by  your  Division  or  what  has 
been  any  response  to  those  kinds  of  issues? 

Ms.  Harris.  Well,  I  think  it  concerns  all  of  us,  for  many  different 
reasons,  that  a  conspiracy  case  may  very  well  in  time  sweep  in  peo- 
ple who  are  first-time  offenders,  wno  are  nonviolent  offenders.  And 
to  the  extent  that  that  has  happened,  I  think  that  the  safety  valve 
that  was  passed  by  this  Congress  last  year  is  a  tool  that  will — can 
be  implemented  to  assure  that  people  who,  again,  are  nonviolent, 
first  offenders,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to,  if  they  cooperate — 
that  is,  just  sort  of  tell  it  like  it  is — can,  in  fact,  receive  a  sentence 
under  the  mandatory  minimums. 

And  so  I  think  that  that,  in  a  sense,  has  gone  a  long  way  to  the 
extent  that  there  has  been  a  perception,  or,  indeed,  an  unfairness, 
in  terms  of  the  mandatory  minimums.  I  must  say,  again,  the  way 
we  are  targeting  in  the  drug  area,  we  are  targeting  people  in  the 
organizations  who  well  deserve  sentences  above  whatever  the  man- 
datory minimums  are  anyway.  So  the  safety  valve  is  there  for  the 
few  other  cases. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Jackson  Lee. 

Mr.  Barr. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  that  you  were  talking  about,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Ms.  Harris,  a  little  while  ago  and  at  the  beginning 
of  your  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  statistics  are  of  concern  to 
me  as  well.  I'm  certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that  from  year  to  year 
in  particular  categories,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  case 
and  the  numbers  of  defendants,  they  can  vary,  but  looking  at  these 
statistics,  in  1993  and  in  1994,  we  see  very  significant  dropoffs  in 
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all  the  categories:  the  drug  laws  totaled,  the  narcotics,  the  mari- 
juana. And  will  you  be  taking  a  close  look  at  those  and  provide  us 
an  analysis  of  a  couple  of  things.  One,  is  that  an  accurate  percep- 
tion, which  it  seems  to  be,  that  there  has  been  a  significant  dropoff, 
and  an  explanation  for  it? 

Ms.  Harris.  We  are  looking  at  those  numbers.  We're  looking  at 
other  numbers.  We're  asking  other  sources  for  other  numbers.  And 
we  will  work  with  you.  I  know  that  you  hear  what  I'm  saying, 
which  is  that  numbers  are  not  the  whole  story  by  a  long  shot,  and 
I  know  you  understand  that.  But  we  will  work  with  you  to  look  at 
the  numbers. 

Mr.  Barr.  ok.  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure  when  you  say  work  with 
us.  What  I'm  wondering  is,  will  you  be  able  to  provide  us  an  analy- 
sis, not  working  with  us,  but  the  Department's  analysis  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  numbers  are  accurate  and  whether  there  has 
been  a  significant  dropoff  in  the  administration's  commitment  to 
prosecute  drug  cases? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  can  answer  the  last  question  right  now. 

Mr.  Barr.  I  know  in  general  you're  going  to  say  absolutely  not, 
but 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes,  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Barr  [continuing].  But  the  statistics,  at  least  on  the  surface 
here,  seem  to  belie  that  fact,  and  I'm  not  presuming  that  they  do, 
but  I'm  just  saying,  can  we  get  an  explanation  for  these? 

Ms.  Harris.  We  are  surely  analyzing  these  numbers,  along  with 
other  numbers,  along  with  analyzing  our  strategies,  and  we  will 
give  you  what  we  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Narcotics  Prosecutions 

We  have  analyzed  the  chart  produced  for  the  hearings  based  on  data  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States  Court  (AOUSC),  which  shows  decHnes  in 
drug  defendants  charged  during  1993  and  1994.  AOUSC  data  are  displayed  below: 
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REVISED    ORDO    PROSECUTION    STATISTICS 
NUMBER   or   DEFENDANTS    1990-1994 


Offense 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

% 
change 
•92-'94 

% 
change 
•93-'94 

Drug  Laws, 
Total 

22,525 

22,786 

25,283 

22,676 

21,730 

-14% 

-4% 

Marijuana 

5,680 

5,809 

6,813 

6,404 

5,508 

-19% 

-14% 

Narcotics 

14,755 

14,520 

14,934 

12,069 

10,407 

-30% 

-14% 

Controlled 
Substances 

1,700 

2,297 

3,351 

4,061 

5,573 

-*-66% 

+37% 

Other   Drug 

Related 

Statutes 

190 

160 

185 

142 

242 

+31% 

+70% 

We  recognize  that  there  has  been  an  overall  decrease  in  the  number  of  total  drug 
prosecutions.  This  decline  results  from  at  least  two  factors.  First,  the  reduction  re- 
flects the  Department's  decision  to  concentrate  federal  enforcement  efforts  on  build- 
ing cases  against  major  traffickers  rather  than  street-level  dealers  and  users.  By 
their  very  nature,  these  prosecutions  are  more  complicated  and  time-consuming;  yet 
the  benefit  to  society  of  incarcerating  one  major  drug  trafficker  for  a  life  sentence 
usually  outweighs  the  benefit  of  prosecuting  several  street-level  dealers.  As  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Harris  discussed  during  the  hearings,  success  in  law  enforce- 
ment cannot  be  measured  by  simply  counting  the  number  of  federal  cases  pros- 
ecuted. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  drug  prosecutions  is  also  part  of  a  larger  trend.  Since 
1980,  the  average  number  of  case  filings  per  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  has 
steadily  declined,  from  24  cases  filed  per  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  to  11 
cases  filed  per  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  in  1994.  However,  the  effects  of  this 
declining  average  caseload  were  masked  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys,  from  1639  in  1980  to  4291  in  1992.  This  de- 
cline in  caseloads,  which  has  remained  steady  through  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations,  is  a  result  of  a  shift  in  focus  to  large,  more  important,  and  more 
time-consuming  cases.  In  addition,  the  increased  complexity  and  greater  number  of 
appeals  caused  by  the  Sentencing  Guidelines  have  cut  into  prosecutors'  time.  In 
1994,  over  60%  of  federal  prosecutions  were  for  drug,  fraud,  weapons,  or  immigra- 
tion charges;  in  1980,  under  40%  were  for  those  areas,  and  the  majority  of  prosecu- 
tions were  for  such  matters  as  auto  theft,  forgery,  theft,  counterfeiting,  or  embezzle- 
ment. Furthermore,  conviction  rates,  average  sentences,  and  multiple-defendant 
cases  increased  sharply  over  this  same  period. 

In  regard  to  data  for  narcotics  prosecutions  specifically,  we  have  questions  about 
the  numbers  depicted  by  the  AOUSC  subcategories.  They  show  more  substantial  de- 
clines in  the  number  of  marijuana  and  narcotics  prosecutions  than  for  drug  prosecu- 
tions overall  and,  conversely,  reflect  significant  increases  in  prosecutions  for  con- 
trolled substances  and  other  drug  related  statutes.  Some  of  the  U.S.  Attorneys'  Of- 
fices who  reviewed  these  data  for  their  districts  noted  that  the  reported  number  of 
prosecutions  by  subcategory  differ  from  their  office's  internal  statistics.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  generally  categorize  our  cases  by  drug  type,  but  instead  focuses  on 
the  type  of  activity  involved,  namely  whether  it  is  a  drug  dealing  or  possession  case. 
Because  both  marijuana  and  narcotics  themselves  are  controlled  substances,  and  the 
title  and  section  of  the  statute  charged  do  not  identify  the  type  of  drug  involved, 
we  have  some  questions  about  how  drug  types  are  identified  in  indictments  and  how 
cases  are  then  assigned  into  AOUSC  subcategories.  Both  the  Department  and  the 
AOUSC  want  to  ensure  that  we  report  data  that  are  accurate  and  consistent,  and 
we  are  working  to  address  these  issues. 
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Mr.  Barr.  You  mentioned  earlier,  also,  I  think  in  response  to  a 
question  by  the  chairman,  that  the  Youth  Handgun  Safety  Act  in 
last  year's  crime  bill  was  a  valuable  tool.  What  is  it  about  it,  among 
all  the  other  different  things  in  last  year's  crime  bill — and  it  was 
a  massive  piece  of  legislation — makes  that  one  so  valuable  above 
other  provisions  that  you  highlighted  there? 

Ms.  Harris.  What  I  really  meant  was,  as  I  was  sitting  here 
thinking  about  the  tools,  that  the  crime  bill  itself  had  in  it,  these 
are  two  at  far  opposite  ends.  One  is  three  strikes  and  you  are  real- 
ly out,  and  the  other  is  a  statute  which  addresses  juvenile  gun  pos- 
session which  does  not  have  heavy  penalties  attached  to  the  juve- 
nile's possession  of  the  gun,  but  which  gives,  I  think,  in  an  overall 
strategy  perhaps  a  middle  ground  here  to  deal  with  kids  and  guns 
that  maybe  are  useful  in  some  districts. 

Also,  that  statute  does  have  a  provision  that  hits  adults  who 
trade  guns  to  kids  pretty  heavily,  and  I  think  that  that  is  another 
tool  that  we  put  on  the  table  that  may  very  well  in  some  cases  be 
the  best  way  to  get  at  gun  traffickers.  And  so  that's  why  I  men- 
tioned it. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  that  it,  Mr.  Barr? 

Mr.  Barr.  I  was  wondering  whether  that  was  some  sort  of  sig- 
nal  

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  was — ^you're  getting  close.  I  think  you 
might  have  another  30  seconds.  If  you  breathe  hard,  you  can  get 
one  more  question  in.  Then  Mr.  Buyer  will  get  his  in. 

Mr.  Barr.  I'll  defer  to  Mr.  Buyer.  There  are  some  other  ques- 
tions, but  we  don't  have  to  go  into  all  those  today. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thanks,  Ms.  Harris,  for  sticking  around  for  the  second  round.  I 
know  what  it's  like  to  sit  at  that  table. 

Ms.  Harris.  I  should  say,  "My  pleasure?" 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  believe  you  when  you  said  that  you  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  protecting  of  children.  Probably  one  of  the  blem- 
ishes, though,  that  the  Department  of  Justice  took  really  came  out 
of  the  Solicitor  General's  Office  with  regard  to  the  United  States  v. 
Knox,  a  tremendous  blemish  on  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I 
was  glad  that  the  President  intervened.  And  if  you  had  anything 
to  do  in  that,  well,  in  persuasive  action  with  the  Attorney  General, 
my  compliments  to  you  because  I  just  totally  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Paul  Bender  in  that  case,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  other  people  did  also. 
So  I  believe  you.  OK?  You  are  not  so  tight-lipped  there  for  some 
reason. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  understand  the  politics  of  it,  too. 

Let  me  ask  the  question  about  the  public  corruption,  in  response 
to  Mr.  Barr's  question.  You  have  a  Public  Corruption  Division  now? 

Ms.  Harris.  A  section  in  the  Criminal  Division. 

Mr.  Buyer.  A  section  in  the  Criminal  Division  here  in  Washing- 
ton? 
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Ms.  Harris.  There  has  been  for  as  long  as  I  have  known  a  PubHc 
Integrity  Section  in  the  Criminal  Division,  based  in  Washington, 
whose  total  focus  is  public  corruption. 

Mr.  Buyer.  OK.  And  that's  under  your  immediate  jurisdiction? 

Ms.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buyer.  OK.  In  the  last  4  weeks,  have  you  had  a  conversation 
with  the  Attorney  General  regarding  a  letter  submitted  by  the  ma- 
jority members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Judiciary  in  reference 
to  seeking  the  appointment  of  an  independent  counsel  to  inves- 
tigate possible  perjury  and  false  statements  of  Ira  Magaziner,  who 
is  the  senior  adviser  to  the  President?  Allegations  arose  from  the 
case  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  v.  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton.  She  sent  us  a  letter  back,  dated  March  3, 
saying  that  she  wasn't  going  to  appoint  the  independent  counsel, 
but  she  said  that  it's  clear  that  Justice,  in  their  defense  of  Mr. 
Magaziner,  "does  not  disqualify  the  Department  from  subsequent 
or  related  criminal  investigation  of  his  conduct."  Have  you  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Attorney  General  in  reference  to  this  letter 
in  the  last  4  weeks? 

Ms.  Harris.  With  all  due  respect,  I  really — let  me  answer  the 
question  this  way.  I 

Mr.  Buyer.  Have  you  had  a  conversation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  reference  to  our  letter? 

Ms.  Harris.  I  simply  regard  my  conversations  with  the  Attorney 
General  as  privileged,  and  I  would  ask  you  not  to  put  your  question 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Buyer.  All  right,  let  me  ask  it  another  way  then.  Do  you 
have  an  ongoing  investigation  of  Ira  Magaziner  from  the  Public 
Corruption  Section  of  your  Division  as  implicit  out  of  Janet  Reno's 
letter  to  us? 

Ms.  Harris.  We  do  not  have  an  investigation  relating  to  that  in 
the  Public  Integrity  Section.  Mr. — Mr.  Holder  does  because  it  was 
referred  to  him  oy  Judge  Lamberth. 

Mr.  Buyer.  OK.  So  you — so  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  how  this 
works.  Your  Public  Corruption  Section  really,  when  you  have  a 
case  like  this,  you  leave  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  attorneys? 
So  your  Section  doesn't  work  with  them?  Help  me  out  here. 

Ms.  Harris.  The  Public  Corruption  Section  has  a  single  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  investigate  and  prosecute,  where  warranted,  public 
corruption  cases.  This  happens  with  respect  to  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent Federal  crimes.  U.S.  attorneys,  as  well,  have  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction, and,  frequently,  the  cases  will  be  investigated  by  the 
U.S.  attorneys.  Our  Section  is  there  to  do  these  cases.  It  is  there 
to  advise  the  U.S.  attorneys.  Like  in  many  different  areas,  we  tend 
to  work  together. 

Mr.  Buyer.  So  this  one,  in  the  case  of  Ira  Magaziner,  it's  going 
to  be  in  Mr.  Holder's  bailiwick,  and  whether  he  moves  for  an  indict- 
ment or  does  anything,  it's  totally  up  to  him;  is  that  what  you're 
telling  me? 

Ms.  Harris.  In  this  particular  instance,  Mr.  Holder  is  conducting 
the  investigation  because,  as  I  recall,  Judge  Lamberth  thought  that 
that  was  where  the  investigation  ought  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Buyer.  OK. 

Mr.  Barr.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  for  just  a  moment 
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Mr.  Buyer.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Ban*. 

Mr.  Barr.  Would  there  not  be  at  some  point  during  the  course 
of  such  an  investigation  by  Mr.  Holder  to  notify  the  Public  Integ- 
rity Section 

Ms.  Harris.  There  could  be;  there  might  not  be.  And  I  must  say 
this  is 

Mr.  Barr.  Depending  on  the  statutes  that  he's  looking  at? 

Ms.  Harris.  Could  be  depending  upon  the  statutes  he's  looking 
at.  He  wouldn't  go  to — well,  I  don't  think  that — well,  he  wouldn't 
go  to  Public  Integrity  for  certain  statutes,  but  it  really — it  really 
depends  upon  how  Mr.  Holder's  investigation  plays  out,  And,  obvi- 
ously, I  cannot  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Barr.  But,  at  this  point — and  I  don't  want  to  put  words  in 
my  colleague's  mouth,  but  at  this  point  it  is,  as  far  as  you  know, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

Ms.  Harris.  That  is  correct.  And  it  really — it's  an  unusual  situa- 
tion with  the  judge  in  a  footnote  saying  I  think  this  ought  to  go 
to 

Mr.  Barr,  Very  unusual.  That's  why  we  sent  the  letter. 

Mr.  Buyer.  All  right,  thank  you,  Ms.  Harris. 

I  yield  back. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I'm  about  to  wrap  this  up.  You've  been 
kind  enough  to  stay  for  a  very  long  time,  Ms.  Harris. 

Just  to  clarify  something,  forget  Ira  Magaziner  or  any  particular 
case  whatsoever,  normally,  you  would  be  involved  in  the  independ- 
ent counsel  law  by  taking  the  Public  Integrity  Section  rec- 
ommendations, advice,  et  cetera,  to  the  Attorney  General?  I  mean, 
that's  the  way  this  flows;  isn't  normally  that  the  routine  or  not? 

Ms.  Harris.  The  Public  Integrity  Section  is  charged  with  the 
analysis  under  the  independent  counsel  statute  and  the  chain  of 
command  is  the  chain  of  command. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Through  you  to  the  AG? 

Ms.  Harris.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  OK.  And  the  only  group  here  we  didn't  talk 
about  today  that  I  can  see  on  your  new  chart,  which  is  not  any- 
thing new,  is  the  Child  Exploitation  and  Obscenity  Section,  and  I 
don't  want  to  make  them  feel  left  out.  We  did  just  mark  up  a  new 
child  pornography  bill  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  yesterday.  We 
are  concerned  about  it.  I  don't  want  anybody  here,  if  somebody's  on 
that  front  row  wondering  why  we  didn't  mention  their  section,  to 
think  we're  overlooking  anything.  We're  certainly  interested  in  it. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you,  not  just  you,  Ms.  Harris,  but  all  of 
your  team  here  today,  for  the  work  you're  doing.  I  think  today  gave 
us  a  very  good  overview  of  the  Division.  And,  as  we  discussed  pri- 
vately, I  think  today  not  only  presented  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  organizational  chart  and  get  some  Members'  questions  asked, 
but  to  also  get  some  education  on  the  broad  work  that  your  Divi- 
sion does.  We  do  have  concerns  down  the  road  about  possibly  going 
into  something  that  hasn't  been  done  in  years,  and  that's  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Justice  Department,  in  which  case  your  Division 
would  come  under  our  jurisdiction  for  that.  So  I  think  you've  done 
a  good  service  spending  the  extra  time  here  with  us  today,  and  we 
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appreciate  your  willingness  to  spend  that  time.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Ms.  Harris.  You  may  have  all  the  time  you  want. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:57  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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